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Lancvacs ; and free from the hard and unneceſ- 
ſary Terms of the LaTin Rudiments. | _ 
The whole treated of in expreſſive; Terms and familiar: 
Style, and in the moſt natural and inſtructive Me- — 
thod, ois. That of QUESTION and ANSWER. | 


Defign'd for the Uſe of SCHOOLS. 


: | And tho? calculated chiefly for the Uſe of the FAIR SEX, and 
3M | ſach as require only an Exg1.13n Education, may yet ben uſe« 
Fs ful Foundation to thoſe who are deſign'd for higher Studies. * 
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Extract from the Republick of Letters for 
September 1734. P. 194. 


R Loughton in his Preface takes Notice of the 

ſeveral Attempts that have been made towards a 
Practical Engliſh Grammar, and a/igns his Reaſons 
avhy they have been unſucceſsful, together with the Mo- 
tives which induc'd him to compile one ; which it muſt 
be own'd he has done in ſuch a Manner, as to render it 
the beſt of the Kind. His Rules are plain and eaſy, con- 
ciſe and clear; he has wholly laid afide the old Terms, 
and made Uſe of ſuch as are more expreſſive of the ſeve- 
ral Parts of Speech; and the way of Queſtion and 
Anſwer, which is purſued throughout the whole, renders 
it intelligible to the youngeſt Capacities. 

As I have been afſur'd, that this Book has produced 
very good Effects wherever it has obtain'd, I heartily 
ais it were more generally introduc'd into our ENGL1SH 
Schools, inſtead of ſome others of leſs Value, which are 
commonly us'd there, fince it would give all thoſe, whoſe 
Education is confin'd to the learning their Mother-Tongue, 
an adequate Notion of it, teach the Fair Sex to write 
more correctly than moſt of them have heretofore done, 
and expedite the Studies of thoſe who are defign'd for 
the learned Languages, by furniſhing them with a pro- 
per Idea of the ſeveral Parts of Grammar before their 
Entrance on the Latin Rudiments. 


r —— 


To the Ricur HONOURA BIE 


7＋ILLIAM 
Lord Viſcount Mount 72 


11 had the Honour 
— to have a Share in 
e, WI: 125 

4 af your Lordſhip's E- 
ucation, I thought 
R. I écou'd not more 
effectually recommend the Firſt 
Edition of this Grammar to the 


| 
7 


World, than by ſaying that it 
| A 


con- 


DEDICATION. 


contain'dthe Method and Rules, 
uſed in grounding your Lord- 
- ſhip in the Exgliſo Tongue. 
My Expectations herein were 
fully anſwered ; and I muſt with 
Gratitude attribute the kind Re- 
ce ption this Attempt met with, 
to the Honour and Influence of 
your Lordſhip's Patronage, and 
the Liberty I had taken to ac- 
quaint the Publick with your 
Lordſhip's early Uſe of the Rules 
contain'din it; ſo that tho' your 
Lordſhip began late (for Want of 
Health,) yet, at about eight Tears 
of Age, you were ſo far Maſterof 
theſe Rules, as to be able to give 
a better, and more rational Ac- 
count of the Nature of the Eng- 
liſh Tongue, than a young Gen- 
tleman of near twice that Age, 
* an 


DEDICATION. 


and ſome ſtanding in one of the 
moſt noted publick Schools in 
this Kingdom. I ſay not this to 
depreciate the Conduct of any 
Gentleman concern'd in teach- 
ing the learned Languages in our 
publick Seminaries; they are a- 
bove being hurt by any Efforts to 
this Purpoſe, were any Perſons 
hardy enough to make them; all 


that is here intended, is, to ſhew 


the Reaſonableneſs of theſe, or 
ſome ſuch Rules, being firſt learnt 
by young Gentlemen, before 
they enter upon the Grammar of 
any other Language, which I am 
perſuaded wou'd greatly expe- 


dite their other Studies. 


From mentioning the firſt lit- 
tle Step your Lordſhip made in- 
to the rational World, I ſhould 


A 2 now 


rennen 
now proceed to enumerate the 
many ſubſequent, moſt noble 
and diſtinguiſhing Qualificati- 
ons, which finiſh and adorn your 
Lordſhip's Character; but as this 
Tequires a much abler Pen, and 
more proper Place, than before 
a School-Book, and that for Chil- 
dren of the loweſt Claſs; I there- 
fore chuſe rather to be ſilent, 
than to ſully your Lordſhip's 
Character by a mean or imperfect 
Attempt, but conclude this Ad- 
dreſs with ſubſcribing myſelf, 


My LORD, 
Tour Lordſhip's 
moſt Humble, and 
moſt Obedient Servant, 


WILILIIA LouUGHTON. 


PREFACE. 


HE extraordinary and uncommon Suc- 
„% of this Practical Engliſh Gram- 
a 7 BS mar, by the Admiſſion of it into a great 

SHES Number of Schools, may ſerve to evince 
the Uſefulneſs of it ; that it anfivered its 
Title; and was a Wark that had been wanting, 
notwithſtanding the many Books publiſh'd upon the 
Subject. Two Impreſſions of 5000 being fold off, 
within three Nears afier its firſt Publication, and 
Three more ſince, induc'd the Author to reviſe it for. 
a Sixth Edition; in which- great Care has been 
taken, not only to correct the Errors which eſcap'd 
in the former, but alſo to make fuch Alterations and 
Amendments, as might render it yet more uſeful and 
acceptable to all ſuch as wywuld learn to ſpeak and 
write Engliſh correAly and properly. | 

As the End and Deſign of Speech was to qualify 
Mankind for Society, by enabling them to commus- 
nicate their Thoughts and Intentions to each other; 
ſo the. doing this in the moſt intelligible and proper 

A 3 Manner, 


— 


PREFACE. 


MAunner, muſt certainly be of the laſt Importance ; 
And this is the Buſineſs of Grammar to teach, by 
Rules and Directions proper to each Language. For 
tho the End and Deſign of Grammar in general, 
be the ſame in all Languages, yet the particular 
Precepts or Rules vary according to the Nature and 
Genius of the Language for which they are intended. 
For Want of a due Regard to ſuch Difference, ſe- 
veral Authors have attempted to force our Language 
(contrary to its Nature) to the Method aud Rules of 
the Latin Grammar; and 9 have deliver d 
many unneceſſary and uſeleſs Precepts concerning the 
Caſes, Genders, and Declenſions of Nouns, | Names] 
abe Tenſes, Moods, and Conjugations of Verbs [ Afir- 
mations] with a long, &c. of difficult Rules con- 
fequent and relating to theſe in the Latin Syntax, 
with which our Language hath nothing at all to de; 
is Cinſtructian being perform'd by a few plain 
Rules, with the Help of certain little invariable 1 
Fords calld Particles, or Prepoſitions ; and there- | 
fore the aforeſaid Latin Rules, when applied to our | 
wage, are no beiter than à uſeleſs and ridicu- | 
bus Medley, ſerveng rather to puzzle and confound, ; 
than inſtruct, the Engliſh Scholar. t 
Hence may appear the Filly and Abfurdity of that f 
common, but vulgar, Notion of learning a little Latin 
{as tis phrus d,) that is, the Aceidence, and per- 
haps ſome Part of the Grammar, as abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the ſpelling and writing true Engliſh. But 
how the learning a Language, or rather fome of its 
Rules, and thoſe ſa greatiy differing from another (as | 
the Latin from the Engliſh) ſhould be more conductive 
10 the ſpeaking and writing that Language from 
which it differs, than the learning ſuch Language by 
4 Grammar peculiarly adapted i the Nature and | 
' 


PR EF AGE 


Genius of it, is not eaſy to conceive. But perhaps this. 
is not what 1s generally meant, but rather that the 
learning the Latin Rudiments and Grammar 7s pre- 
ferable to the learning no Grammar at all, or to 
the too common Way of learning Engliſh, by Rute, and 
without Method or Rule; which may be true: Yet 
it is not the Latin Rules or Examples, but the corre 
ſponding Engliſh, which is learnt with them, that is 
of De to the fpeaking or writing Engliſh properly ; 
which, it muſt be allow'd, may be done ſooner, with far 
leſs Trouble, and Io as good, i not better Purpoſe, . by 
a Grammar in our own Language. Therefore ſe- 
veral learned Gentlemen, after the Example of Dr. 
Wallis, ſeeing the Abſurdity of the Latin Method and 
Rules, when applied to our Tongue, have in a good 
Meaſure guitted them; but yet have retain'd the old 
Terms, for the Sake, (as they ſay) of ſuch as ſhould af= 
terwards learn Latin; which Terms are of no Uſe ta 
a mere Erzliſh Scholar. Others have gquitted both 
the Latin Method and Terms, but giving their Rules 

in Verſe, haue for the Sake of Meaſure and Rhime, 

been oblig'd to make Uſe of Wards redundant and un- 
neceſſary to the Senſe of many of the Rules ; thereby 
rendring them oftentimes difficult and obſcure, not to 
ſay unintelligible, to many young Capacities. Beſides, 
theſ Authors have added many and large critical Notes, 
which, tho of Uſe to Men of Learning and Fudg- 
ment, are no wiſe neceſſary for the young Learner ; 
ſerving only to encreaſe the Bulk and Price of the Buck, 
and in a great Meaſure to prevent its being more 
generally purchas'd and read. 

Hence the Author was induc'd to make this Attempt 
| towards a rational Engliſh Grammar ; which he has 
| endenucur d, according to the beſt of bis Judgment, 
| and upwards of forty Years Experience in Teaching, 
. f tt 
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PREFACE 


to adapt to the Nature and Genius of the Language ; 
having confulted all the beft Authors he could meet with 


on this Subject. And as what is here done, is deſign'd 
chiefly for the Fair Sex, and ſuch as require only an 
Engliſh Education, therefore the Author has wholly 
laid afide the old Terms, and made Uſe of ſuch as are 
more expreſſive ; and has endeaucur d- to treat the whole 
in eaß and familiar Language, and in a Method the 
moſt inſlruftive of any, that of Queſtion and Anſiuer . 
Which, together, he hopes, may render it intelligible 
and uſeful to the meaneſt Capacities. 


R T O 


Mr. LOUG HTON, 


ON HIS 


Practical Grammar 
OF THE | i 
ENGLISH Toxcusr. 
By a FRIEND. 


r e Love that Language 


- firſt inſpired, | 
NA 755 Or Words from ants flow'd to the 
2 \ 69) Thing defir'd, 


. Or Nature gave the Talent of Diſpute, 


To mark the Man fuperior to the Brute; 
When 


To Mr. LovcnuTtox 
When Speech was pure, it ſimply was delign'd 
To clothe Ideas riſing in the Mind; 
The preſent Sen/e in Picture to impart, 
Or waft the Wiſh that iſſu'd from the Heart. 
Then Grammar was not; for not yet was found 10 
The Art to vary, lengthen, and compound : 
Words were but Hllables, and theſe but few, 
And what they miſs'd ——— was acted to the View. 
Hence ancient Languages are leaſt perplext ; 
Few ſimple Roots, with Particles annext, \ 
Compoſe the Subſtance of the Hensr ew Text. 15 
Hence the laſt poliſh'd have the leaſt of Art, 
And ExcL1sx echoes ſtill the open Heart. 
But Greece, thro' Ages for Politeneſi prais'd, 
| Soften'd her Manners, and her Language rais'd : 
The Source of Rules her Artifice affords, 20 _ 
Her compound Epithets, and long protracted Words. 
From Gztecez to Rowe the Art of Grammar ſtray d, 
(Rowe rul'd in Arms, in Learning ſhe obey d) 
There dwelt, till Pedantry her Schools invade ; _ 
Then, wrapt in Terms, it dwind/ed to a Trade. 24 
For loſt, or blended with Barbarian Store, 
"The Roman Tongue vernacular no more, 
Saw in her Place new Diale#s advance, 
And ſpread thro' SrAIx, thro' ITaLy, and 
| France, | 
Neude at the firſt, and form'd as but by Chance. 30 
Yet theſe grew worthy the Grammarian's Toil, p 


To prune the Shoots, and cultivate the Soil : 
But Grammar then liv'd on the public Spoil. 
The Monkiſh Pedagogues, immur'd in Schools, 


Reduc'd all Language to the Roman Rules ; 35 
1 |  Precepts 


* 
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on his PRAcTIcAL GRAMMAR. 


Precepts they gave, in ancient Order Strung, 
But mi/i'd the Genius of each modern Tongue. 
At length to Bx1Ta1n theſe Refinements flew, 
The ſame the Mafters, and the Methods too. 
Of LaTin Terms they cook'd us up a Feaſt, 


Declining Words that wary not the leaſt. 

We knew the le/;, the more they aim'd to peach, 

And home-ſpun EnGLisn ſeem'd a earned Speech, 

yet ſome there were /e/+ guilty of Pretence, 

Who cordeſcended to be TAuGHT by SENSE: 45 
Diſtinguiſh'd Grammar as by Nature fix'd, 

Whoſe Rules were gen'ral, certain, and unůniæ' d; 
And that from Idiom, which derives its Birth, 
Unlike in each two Languages on Earth. 


But ſtill the moſt for ancient Terms were warm; 50 
(There Dulneſs cleaves when Genius would reform.) 
While Name and Quality as one they ſhew, _ 
They made / v Parts where Nature made but eo. 
All this was alter'd by a future Hand, * s 
Whom loud Applauſes uſher'd thro' the Land: 55 
Yet not from Cuſtom diſentangled quite, 

He wrote ia Verſe ; — ſor ſo did LII IX write! 


That /aft Reform which Hundreds wiſh'd to ſee, 
Thy Grammar ſhews us, was reſerv'd to TEE! 
No foreign Terms, no wrong Diſtinctions here, 
"Tis all familiar, pertinent, and clear. 

Now either Szx, while Memory is ſtrong, 
May hoard the Treaſures of our native Tongue. 


* laac Bickefaf. 
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For 


7 Mr. Lovcnrton, &c. 

For Works ſo humbled to the meaneſt Reach, 

Infants may learn, and ancient Matrons teach. 

Til did the Name of ExcLi1sn Grammar ſuit 

Some former Books that bore it with Repute : 

So loaded were the Trees with foreign Fruit. 

Here Br1T1sH Soil is ſowh with native Seeds, 

Compleatly purg'd from Grxgzx and Roman 
Weeds, 

And no Apology thy rxoyPEs T1TLE needs. 
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Of GRAMMAR and its Parts. 


L. HAT is the End 
5 or Deſign of Gram- 
mar? 
Anſwer. To teach 
us to expreſs our 
Thoughts in the beſt and moſt proper 
Manner, either in Speaking or Writing. 
2, How many Parts is Grammar 
divided into ? 
| B A. Four; 


2 Of GRAMMAR, 
A. Four; vis. ORTHOEPY, OR- 


_ THOGR APHY, ETYMOLOGY, and 


SYNTAX. 

hat is Orthoepy ? 

A, Orthoepy is the Art of true 
Speaking, and piyes * for right 
Pronunciation. 

L2., What is Orthography ? ? 

A. Orthography is the Art of true 
Spelling ; or it teaches us how to write 
every Word with. proper Letters. 

2. What is Etymology ? 3 

A. Etymology is that Part of Gram- 7% 
mar which teaches us what belongs to 
each Part of Speech ; or to diſtinguiſh 


Words by their Significations, Kinds, 
and Properties. 


2. What is Syntax ? 
A. Syntax is the right joining of 


Words in a Sentence, or Sentences to- 
gether. 


Of theſe I ſhall treat under the four | 
following Heads, viz. I. Of LET- | 
TERS. II. Of STLLABLES ; theſe FF 
two will comprehend ORT OEPT, | 


and ORTHOGR APHY. III. Of 


WORDS, or ETTMOLOGT, and | 


Tv. Of SYNTAX, or SENTENCES. | 
PART 


Of LETTERS. 


* ] 
* 
\ * * 
| £ 8 
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2 y P A R 'E I. 
RT, * 
s 2. Har is a Letter? 
T0 A. A Letter is a Mark 
© or Character, denoting a ſimple, un- 
1 articulate Sound. 
2. How many Letters are there in 
- | F * 2 liſb Tongue? 
o i 


od | wenty Six; viz. a, b, c, d. e, 
172 5, i, J, E t, 2 u, 0, P, / tr, , 


ls, f, u, v, W, X, I, Se 
2. How are the Letters divided? : 
p A. Into Vowels and Conſonants. 
of i | 
O- 1 9 3 
S E CT. I. 
Of the VowELs. 
12. Har is a Vowel ? 


A. A Vowel is a Letter 
denoting a full and perfect Sound, of 
itſelf, without the help or joining of 
any other Letter to it. 


; © 2. How- 


& - iOf the Vower A. 
2. How many Vowels are there? 
A. Five; vis. a, e, i, o, u, and y at 
the End of Words, which is only a dif- 
ferent Character, being either ſounded 
like i; as in &, cry, Try, dry, thy, &c. or 
like e; as in holy, hatt), Mercy, Re. 
2. How many Sounds has each f 
the Vowels? 
A. Two in general: A ſhort and a 
long Sound; as in Lad, lade; met, mete; 


Pip, Pipe; rob, Robe ; Tun, Tune. 


Of the Vowel A. 


9. How many Sounds has the * 
el A? | 

A. Three; 1. A ſhort Sound, as in 
bad, Lad, mad; 2, A long Sound, as | 
lade, made, Trade; : 3. A broad Sound | 
(like au) as in all, call, Stall, © 

9. When muſt the Vowel a be 
ſounded ſhort ? | I 

A. In all Monoſy llables, (that is, 
Words of one Sy llable) which end with 
a Conſonant; as Bat, can, far, mad, 
&c. And when two of the lame Con- ; 
ſonants meet in the Middle of a Word; 


as in batter, caunot, Farrier, &c. and | 
when a ſingle Conſonant in the Middle | 


Of the Vower A. 5 


| is founded double ; as in bano, Dra- 

at gon, Habit, &c. 
2. When muſt the vowel a be 
| ſounded long ? 
A. In all Words of one Syllable that 
3 end with ſilent e; as make, Fate, late, 
Babe, Glade, Kc. and when it ends a 
I Syllable in Words of many Syllables ; 
Fas in Cradle, Ladle, C pntemplation, 
. VF PYexation, Conſideration, &c. | 
wo Has 4 any other Sound beſide 
the : ſhort and long ? | 
Al. Yes, a broad Sound like au; as 
in all, ſhall, call, &c. 
| i 2. When muſt a be ſounded broad? 
in A. A 'is ſounded broad before I, in 
as all, call, ſhall, tall, Wall, &c. and 
Y their Derivatives, altbo, Calling, Tall 
gzueſs, Kc. before 2 as hald, ſcald, &c. 
before Ik ; as Stalk, talk, 2 alk, &c. 
3 before /7 ; as Malt, Salt, &c. betwixt 
is, e ande r, in War, Warren, Ward,. 
rith arm, Warn; and in Watch. Water, 
ad, BW. aſh, Wrath, &c. and in Words de- 
on- rived from any of theſe: 
rd; 2. Does 4 retain its own proper 
and Sound at the End of Words i in the Eu- 
Idle 1 Tongue? 

s | B 3 4 No; 


8 Of the Vower E. 
A. No, we have in Engliſb but ſe- 
ven Words that end in ea, which yet 
ſound e long; viz. Flea, Lea, Pea, 
Plea, Sea, Tea, Tea. | 


Of the Vowel E. 


2. When muſt e be ſounded ſhort ? 
A. In all Words or Syllables ending 
with one or more Conſonants; as whet, 
let, fret, Bed, Den, Help, left, Helm, | 
Hemp, Dent, bent, kept, Herd, Herb, 
Term, Hern, pert, Fleſh, Desk, beſt, * 
reſt, bleſt, Length, Strength, better, 
- 
When muſt e be ſounded long? 
A. In Words of one Syllable having 
ſilent „ at the End; as 


Bede | 
„ 5 Proper Names. 
Vere ) 
Crete, an Iſland. 
Ere, before that. 
.... Glebe, Land. 


Gleae, a Kite. | 
Here, in this Place. 


Meat, 


Of the Vower E. 7 


Mede, a Native of Media. 
Mere, a Lake or Fen. 
Mete, Meaſure. 

Rere, hindermoſt. 

Scene, ina Play. 

Scheme, a Draught. 
Sphere, a Globe. 


eſe. 


And fo it ought to be ſounded in 
there, were, where ; tho' theſe three, 
by a corrupt and wrong Pronunciation, 
are commonly ſounded like 4 long. 

E is founded long alſo in the follow- 
ing Words, adhere, auſtere, blaſpheme, 
cohere, complete, concede, concrete, 
convene, extreme, Greve, impede, 
intercede, interfere, mtervene, Ni- 
cene, obſcene, Portreve, precede, re- 
cede, replete, ſevere, ſincere, ſuperſede, 
ſupreme. | 

Note that complete, replete, ex- 

treme, ſupreme, are often 1 With 
ea; as compleat, repleat, 

9. With what other Letters is the 
long Sound of e uſually written in the 
Middle of Words ? 

| A, With 


8 Of the VowzEl E. 

A. With ea in Arrear, appear, Bead, 
Beaſt, ceaſe, conceal, compleat, Deal, 
fear, glean, hear, near, Veal, Il heat, 
Zeal, Kc. With ei in Concett, conceive, 
Deceit, decerve, moergle, Receipt, 
receive, ſcise, Kc. with ze in At- 
chicvement, Belief, believe, beſiege, 
Bier, Brief, Caſhier, chief, Cieling, 
Field, Fiend, Frontier, Grief, grieve, 
Grievance, gie vous, Lie, Liege, Mu- 
litier, Piece, Piedmont, pierce, Prieſt, 
Relief, relic de, Repricve, Siege, Shriek,, 
Sieve, Shield, Thief, thieve, Thieves, 
thieviſb, Thievery, wield, yield, with 8 
ee in bleed, Creed, Reed, Seed, Ke. 3 

Qs fingle e ever ſounded long at ; 
the End of Words? 

A. Yes, at the End of /ome proper 
Names; as Phebe, Penelope, Paſiphae, 
| Xantippe ;, and ought to be ſo at the 
End of all Greek and Latin Names, and in 


itome; alſo in he, ſhe, me, we, be, and N 
ve, (but theſe laſt are ſounded as, and. {| 
would be better written with ee, ) and in ; 


the Article the, which is written with a 

ſingle e to diſtinguiſh it from the per- 

ſonal Name or Pronoun. Thee. In all 
$3 other 
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other Words the e final is filent, and 
has now no proper Sound of its own. 

2. How many Ways is the long 
Sound of e written at the End of 
Words ? 

A. Five. 1. By y; as in holy, happy, 
daily, Kc. 2. By ie; as in buſie, cra- 
/te, Gypſie, (tho ie is now generally 
changed into y, as in , craſy, G- 
ſy.) 3. By cy; as in Angleſey, Balco- 
ney, Cockney, Honey, Humphrey, Key, 
Ramſey, &c. (and here allo it is cuſto- 
mary in many Words to omit the e.) 
4. By ee; as in agree, Bee, Chaldee,- 
Knee, Phariſee, Sadducee. 5. In a 
few Words by ea; as in Hea, Lea, 
Pea, Plea, Sea, Tea, yea. 

2., What's the Uſe of ſilent ? 

A. It ſerves to lengthen the forego- 
ing Vowel, as in mad, made; met, mete ; 
bit, bite, not, note; Tun, Tune; and alſo 
ſoftens c, g, and th; as in Lac, Lace; 
Rag, Rage; Stag, Stage; hug, huge; 
Breath, breathe; Bath, Bathe; Sheath, 
ſveathe ; Cloth, clathe;, &c. And it 
muſt be always written after c and g, 
when ſounded ſoft either in the End or 
Middle of Words; as in advance, Ad- 

Vancement . 
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Vancement ; encourage, Encouragement : 
unleſs i follows them; as in vicious, 
raging, Sc. or when g is ſoftn'd by 
— coming before it; as in Judgment, 
Sc. 
2. What other Letters require ſilent 
e aſter them ? 
A. I and v never end any Zngliſb 
Words, without filent e after them, 
and o and very few. | 
2. In what other Poſitions is e ſi- 
lent ?. 

A. Before » at the End of Words; 


as in even, eleven, ſeven, Heaven, 


bounden, beaten (for which Reaſon, in 
moſt of the foregoing Words, and many 
others, the e is now omitted _— the laſt 
Syllable) exce ames, as 

Eben. 2 Fer. 

2. Is e ſounded after at the End 
of Words? 

A. No; but it is changed into a pre- 
ceding u; as Fire ſounds| Fi- ur] Deſire 
[ Defi-ur] Mare Ma- ur] more | mo-ur] 
and ſo it is ſounded in Rere, Acre, mea- 
gre, maugre, Sc. : 

A., Does the adding s after the ſilent 

Do 1 eat 
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eat the End of Words give any Sound 
to the ef | 

A. If the Word ends with be, de, 
fe, ke, le, me, ne, pe, re, te or ve, 
the e remains ſilent, tho s be added; 
as in Bribe, Bribes; Tide, Tides; Wife, 
Mifes; like, likes ; Tale, Tales; Name, 
Names; Wine, Ii ines; Stripe, Stripes; 
Share, Shares ; dote, dotes ; thrive, 
thrives, Sc. 

But if the Word ends with ce, ge, 
ch, fb, ſe, x, or Se, then the adding s 
makes another Syllable ; as in Face, 
Faces; Stage, Stages ; Church, Churches; 
wiſh, wiſhes ; Lorie, Horſes ; Box, 
Boxes; amaze, amazes, Oc. 


Of the VowerL I. 


: 3 How many Sounds has the Vow- 
el 1? 
A. Five; i long, i ſhort, y, ee, and 
# ſhort. 3p 
2. When muſt i be founded long? 
A. Tn all Monoſyllables that end 
with filent e, as has been already ob- 
ſervd of all the Vowels, and alſo be- 
fore gh; as high, ſigh, nigh : ght; as 
| | fight, 


7 
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fight, might, Night, Right, Sight : gn: 


as Sign, Deſign: ld; as Child, mild, | 
wild; except build, guild: mb; as 
climb: ud; as find, kind, mind, Rind. 
And in Words derived from any of 


theſe. 


2. When muſt ; be ſounded ſhort ? 

A. In all Monoſyllables ending with a 
ſingle Conſonant; as bid, did, win, Sin, 
Pin, hit, knit, Pit, /it : Or with two 
of the ſame Conſonants; as Bill, ſtill, 
Will : Or when two of the ſame Con- 


ſonants come together in the Middle of 


a Word; as in bitter, Billow, Winner, 
Dinner, c. 

2, What other Sound has the Vow- 
8 : 

A. I before r followd by another 
Conſonant in the ſame Syllable, is fre- 
quently founded like ſhort #; as in 
Birch, Dirt, Shirt, Sir, Spirt, or 


Squirt, third, Thirſt ; and their Deri- 


vatives, dirty, thirty, thirſty, Xe. Ex- 
cept ir, when it is put for in; as in 
irreverent, irrevocable, irretrievable, 
irreligious, &c. 
J before er, on, and after ff, gene- 
rally ſounds like y; as in Collier, _ 
er, 


DDr 
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lier, Pannier, Bullion, Communion, 
Onion, &c. celeſtial, Chriſtian, Com- 
* buſtion, Queſtion, &c. and in Tointard. 
It is alſo ſometimes ſounded like e; 
as in Machine, Shire, and Magazine. 
2. Does i end any Enghſh Word? 
Al. No, not one. 


Of the VowEL O. 


9. How many Sounds has the Vow- 
el ? 
A. Four: vis. 1. o long; as in go 
10, ſo, 2. o ſhort; as in ht, not, Plot, 
Shot. 3. like oo; as in Rome, Tomb, 
Womb, move, prove. 4. like u ſhort; 
as in come, ſome, Monk, Month. 
25 When muſt o be ſounded long? 
Before I, 1d, It, Ht, and ugh; as 
Poll, Scroll, Toll, bold, Gola, ſold, told, 
(except Solder, ſounded corruptly Sod- 
der) Bolt, Colt, Holt, Folt; Bolſter, 
Upholſterer, though, although, through, 
or thorough (now written, tho, alths, 
thro, or thord) and ſometimes before 
ft and ] as in Poſt, blow, ſhow, Bowe ; 
Crow, know : and in all Monoſyllables 
ending with ſilent e; as Note, Pope, 
3 Robe, 
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Robe, Rope. alſo when it ends the Syl- | 


lable; as in G/ory, g/orious, &c. 
Q. When muſt 9 be ſounded ſhort ? 


A. In all Monoſyllables that end 1 
with a ſingle Conſonant; as nod, trod, 
Dog, Log, Hog, Hop, Mop, Stop, for 
nor, f hot, Sot, . Box, as Fox, &c. 9 
Alſo before two of the ſame Conſonants, 


in the Middle of a Word; as collect, 
correct, comment, Cotton: and when 
the Conſonant in the Middle is ſound- 
ed double; as in Body, Codicile, notable. 
It is ſometimes obſcure or ſilent before 
u at the End of a Word; as in Hat- 
ton, Hutton, Button, Parſon, Capon, 
Falcon, Glutton, Mutton. 
Q. When is o ſounded like ſhort « ? 
A Before J, mn, r, v, and th; as Co- 
Jour, Colony, Columbine, &c. Comfort, 


come, Kingdom, Boſom, Fathom, Ran- 


dom, &c. World, Work, Worſhip, Sc. 
Brother, Mother, ſmather, &c. (except 
Broth, Froth, Cloth, Moth, Troth, 
wroth) Glove, Love, (except rove, 


Grove, ſtrove; and in move, where it 


ſounds like 09) ron, in the followin 
Words ſounds urn; as Apron _ 
| W 3875.44 [17 ew 
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Citron [Cit-urn] Iron Turn] mviron 
invi- urn] Saffron | Saff- urn. 
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Qi. How many Sounds has the Vow- 
ela | 
b A. Two, a long and a ſhort Sound; 
as Tun, Tune. | 
NQ. When muſt « be ſounded ſhort ?. 
A. In all Words or Syllables that 
end with a Conſonant or Conſonants; 
% as dub, grub, rub, Gun, burſt, ruſt, 
X Bucket, Bulruſh, burniſh, Curtain, Cu- 
ſtom, Clutter, mutter. 
L. When muſt# be ſounded long? 
A. In all Monoſyllables that end 
with filent ; as Cube, Tube, Duce, 
ſpruce, Truce, mute, Brute, Lute, Ex- 
cCept curſe, Nurſe, Purſe, grudge, Fudge, 
trudge; tho eat the End of theſe laſt 
Words, ſeems to be redundant, and of 
no Uſe, and may therefore be omitted. 
It is alſo long before and after e, in the 
ſame Syllable ; as in accrue, - Ague, 
Avenue, Euchariſt, Eunuch, Eupbrates, 
Eulogy, Eutiches, Euphony, Europe, 
Euroclydon, Euſebius, Euſtace, Hu- 
G2 ter pe, 


a 
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terpe; and in all proper Names. | 
Alto in Deuteronomy, Feud, Gran- | 
deur, Pleuriſie, pleuritick, rheuma- 


tick, Rheumatiſm, Rheum, &c. But þ a 
in Rogue, Vogue, Synagogue, Tongue, 


prorogue, &c. the 4 ſeems to be added | 
only to harden the g. 

is likewiſe long when it ends a 
Syllable, in Words of many Syllables, | 
or before a Conſonant followed by a- 
nother Vowel; as in curious, Unity, 


Union, Impurity, Impunity, furious, ? 


Purity, Security, Community, Impor- 3 


L 


tunity, &c. 4 
Q. Do we give the Sound of « to 
any other Letters? L 

A. We give the ſhort Sound of «, | 
by the Corruptneſs of our Pronuncia- | 
tion to a, e, i, and o, before r, in the 
following Words, viz. Altar, angular, 
Calendar, jocular, Medlar, Pedlar, 
Pillar, ſolar, &c. Adder, alter, A- 
dulterer, Auger a Tool, Baliſters, Ban- 
ner, Fodder, Croſier, Crupper, Daugh- 
ter, &c, Birch, Dirt, Shirt, Sir, Re | 
| Anceſtors, Actors, Adminiſtrator, Am- 
baſſador, Anchor, Aſſeſſor, Corrector, 
| Counſellor, | 


facture, Mixture, Nature, peradven- 
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Counſellor, Oppreſſor, &c. ure, at the 
End of theſe Words ſounds ar; as Ad- 
venture, Architecture, Conjecture, 
Creature, Feature, Figure, Fracture, 


Furniture, Geſture, Indenture, injure, 
Jointure, Juncture, Lecture, Manu- 


ture, Pilture, Poſture, Rapture, Rup- 
ture, Scripture, Sculpture, Structure, 
Superſirutture, Tincture, Torture, 
Venture, Veſture. In theſe Words, 
the « in the laſt Syllable is ſhort, tho 
it ends with filent e. 

7 Does # end any Engliſh Words? 

A. Only theſe four; Tow, Thou, Lien, 
and adieu: the two laſt we have from 
the French. 


Of the double VowELs. 
Q. What is a double Vowel? 


A. Two Vowels together making 
but one Sound or Syllable; of which 
there are two Sorts, proper and im- 


proper. 
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What do you mean by a proper 
ao Vowel - N 4 } 
A. The Mixture of two Vowels in | 
one Syllable, making a diſtin& Sound 
from either, and from all the other | 
Vowels; as ai in fair; au in laud; ec 
in bleed; oi in void; oo in Food; and 
ou in Houſe. | 
Di. How many proper double Vow- | 
| els are there in Engliſh ? 2 
A. Six; ai, an, ee, oi, oo, and ou, 
as in the preceding Examples. 
Q. Do they always retain their mixt 
Sound? 48 
A. Not always; for ai is ſometimes 
ſounded & or i ſhort; as in again, Vil- 
lain, Fountain, Wainſcot, Captain, &c. 
but ee always retains its long Sound; 
as in Creed. So does au; as in /aud, 
Fraud, Kc. oo is ſometimes ſounded 
like « ſhort; as in Blood and Flood; 
and like o long in Door, Floor, Moor: 
ou and ow vary to 0 long in Saul, 
Snow, know ; to u ſhort, in Couple, 
| Trouble, 


* 
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Trouble, Scourge ; and to oo, in could, 
would, ſhould, often written, cou a, 


Von d, ſhou'd. 


2. Are the Sounds of the proper 
double Vowels always written with 
the ſame Letters. 

A. No; for ai, au, oi, and or, ne- 
ver end any Engliſh Word, but are 
changed into ay, aw, oy, and ow as in 
Day, Dray, Clay, &c. Claw, Paw, rau, 
Saw, Jackdaw, &c. Boy, coy, Foy, 
deſtroy, employ, &c. Bow, now, Cow, 
Sow, Plow, enow ; 00 never begins 
or ends any Engliſh Word except too. 


Of the improper double VOWELS. 


2. What do you mean by an im- 
proper double Vowel ? | 

A. The Meeting of two Vowels in 
a Syllable without any Mixture of their 
Sound, one being always ſilent. 

Q. How many improper double Vo- 
wels have we? ; 

A. Ten; aa, ea, eo, eu, ie, ei, oa, oe, 
us and ui. | 

Q. What is the Sound of aa? 

A. Aa ſounds a; as in Aaron; and is 

not 
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not to be met with in any common 
Word. 

Q. How many Sounds has ea ? | 

A. Ea has four Sounds; à long in 
Gear, Swear, tear, wear, &c. aſhort 
in Heart, hearken, &c. e ſhort in al- 
ready, ready, Beard, Bread, Breaſt, 
Head, &c. e long in appear, Arrear, 
Fear, near, Bead, conceal, deal, Veal, 
clean, glean, &c. 

Q. How many Sounds has eo ? 

A. Three. Es ſounds e ſhort ; as in 
Feoffee, Jeopardy, Leopard; and e 
oe z 5 10 Pai — and 0 
ſhort in George, Geometry, Geogra- 
_ phy, &c. 

* What is the Sound of en? 

A. Eu or ew ſounds « long; as in 
Deuce, Deuteronomy, Pleuriſie, Dew, 
few, Pew, Pewter, Kc. 

Q How many Sounds has 1c 

A. Three. Ie ſounds e long, in Ciel- 
ing, Caſhier, Field, Frontier, &c. e ſhort 
in pierce, fierce, &c. and & or 7 long at 
the End of 8. 4 165 _=_ — * 

Cypſie, crucifie, dignifie, Ke. But in- 
20 of ic at the End, we generally 
now write y; as buſy, craſy, Kc. 
ron Q. How 
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Q. How is ei ſounded ? N 
A. Ei ſounds like ai, or à long; as 

in feign, eight, Kc. and e long in per- 

cerve, Deceit, deceive, &c. 

Q. How many Sounds has o * 

A. Oa moſtly ſounds o long; as in 
Cloak, Coaſt, doat, float, Goat, Broach, 
approach, hoary, Load, Moat, Oak, 
poach, roam, Soap, Soal (a Fiſh,) Toad, 
Woad; but like au in broad, abroad, 
Groat, and ai in Goal, a Priſon ; now 
written Jail. 

Q. How is oe ſounded ? 

A. Oe ſounds ſometimes e; as in 
OEconomy, Oedipus, oecumenical, oeco- 
nomical; and ſometimes o long, as in 
Doe, Foe, Sloe, Toe, Moe; but Shoe, and 
Moe, (to make Love) would better be 
written with oo and e filent thus, Shooe, 
Moe. 

L. What is the Sound of ue? 

A. Ue ſounds « long; as in accrue, 
Avenue, Cue, due, enſue, Feſcue, Glue, 
Hue, perdue, purſue, Reſidue, Retinue, 
Rue, &c. we after g, ſerves only to 
harden g, and rag? 2 the foregoing 
Vowel; as in Apologue, Catalogue, 
Collegue, collogue, Decalogue, Dialogue, 

| | Epilogue, 
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Hie Fatigue, Intrigue, League, 

lague, Prologue, prorogue, Rogue, 
N ee Theologue, Tongue, Vogue. 

Q. How many Sounds has 21 

A. Three; 1. f long in begnile, Guide, 
diſguiſe, quite, &c. 2. i ſhort in Guil- 
ford, build, rebuild, &c. and 3. u long 
in Bruiſe, Recruit, Fruit, &c. 
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E Wer is a Conſonant? 

| A. A Conſonant is a Letter 
that cannot be founded without adding 
a Vowel before or after it; as m, which 
is founded as em; 4, which is ſounded 
as dC. 5 n 

Q. How many Conſonants have we 

in the Eugliſʒi Tongue? 

0 4. Twenty one , vi. , c, d, f, 2 
, J. K, J., in, . P: 75 Ty 5 r, , , 7 
renn e ee neee a8 
Qi. How are they divided? 

A. Into Mutes and half Vowels. 

N 2. What is a Mute? ; 

ROLES BA | A. A Lets 
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A. A Letter which makes no Sound 
without a Vowel added ; ſuch are b, c, 
d, » J A 4 7. 7, Y. 

What's a Half Vowel ? 

4. A Half Vowel is a Letter that 
has ſome imperfe& Sound without a 
Vowel added; ſuch are 5, h, J, n, u, 
1, C, x, y; four of which are alſo call d 

iquids; vis. 4, n, u, r, becauſe of 
that eaſy Motion with which they 
nimbly glide away after a Mute in the 
ſame 8 yllable, without any Stand; as 
ble in Llemiſh, and pro in probable. 

Have the Conſonants any great 
Variety or Difficulty in their Sounds? 
A. No, eſpecially theſe, &, d, f, b, 
j,6,1,m,n,p,q,r, Y, VS 4 
< How many Sounds has c 2 
A: Twoz a Jt Sane like &; 4s 
in Cat, coft, Ot: and a = Sound like 
S; as in City, H, Cypreſs. 
; 2 When muſt c be anda hard? 

A. C is always ſounded hard before 
a 4. and g an Cord, * 
cleun, Crab. 3 

Q. When muſt e be ſoundbd eit? 
A. Before e, i, and y; a8-in ceaſe, 

al Cuy, Gpber; and before an 


* 
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Apoſtrophe () denoting the Abſence of 
e ; as in plac d for placed. 

ow muſt the hard Sound of c 
be written before e, i, and ns? 

A. This hard Sound before e, i, and 
u, is always written with E; as in 
keep, kill, knack, know : But before 
all other Letters with c; as Character, 
clear, cringe, Card, Corn, Curb. 

Q. How many Sounds has s ? | 

A. Two, a ſharp or hiſſing (which 
is its natural) Sound; but at the End 
of Words, and ſometimes between two 
Vowels in the Middle, it has an obſcure 


ſoft Sound like >. 


Q. Give me ſome Examples of the 


hiſſing Sound. 


A. This, thus, Us, yes. But in all 
Words of one Syllable, except theſe 
four that end with this ſtrong Sound 
of 6, it muſt be written with ſs ; as 
, Bliſs, &c. It has always this Sound 
on; as in gracious, glorious, righ- 
reous,” Righteouſneſs, gloriou/ly, er 
Give me ſome Examples of the 
ſoft Sound of s. & 
A. As, bas, is, his; and it is always 
thus ſounded at the End of Words of 
CNS = 
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one Syllable ending with ſingle , ex- 
cept the four aboye mentioned, and 
between two Vowels in the Middle of 
many Words ; as in adviſe, Reaſon, 
Priſon, wiſely, Kc. 

9. Is not f ſometimes ſounded like 
hiſſing s or /þ ® 

A. When comes before z, follow'd 
by another Vowel, it ſounds like the 
hiſſing s or h; as in Nation, Notion, 
Potion, expatiate, ſatiate, Satiety, &c. 
Except when it begins a Word; as in 
Ties, Tierce, Tiara, where it keeps its 
own proper Sound ; and when it fol- 
lows s or x; as in Que ſtion, Fuſtian, 
Combuſtion, beſtial, Commixtion ; alſo 
in Plurals and Derivatives ending in ties, 
tieſt, tieth, tied, tier; as in Cities, Du- 
ties, empties, emptieſt, emptieth, empt i- 
ed, mightier, & c. 

2 If c, , and 7, before i, followd 
by another Vowel ſound alike, as in 
Perſuaſton, Section, Muſician, Imita- 
tion, how will you know which of them 
to write? | PA 

A. All Words: of this Kind are- de- 
riv'd from others, and therefore when 
the original Words end in de, 5, or ſe, 

D then 
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then / is uſed; as perſuade, Perſua- 
ſion; delude, Deluſion ; confeſs, Confeſ- 
fron ; confuſe, confuſion ; &c. If with 
ce or ch, or hard c, then ci is uſed; as 
Grace, gracious; Muſick, Muſician ; 
Phyſick, Phyſician; Logick, Logician ; 
&c. But if with , or te, then ti is 
uſed ; as clect, Election; Sect, Section; 
emitate, Imitation; contract, Con- 
traction; ferment, Fermentation; &c. 
Except ſubmit, Submiſſion ; permit, 
Permiſſion. ON 

2. There being no Difference in the 
Sound of 5 and c, before e, i, and , 
how will you know when to write the 
one, and when the other ? 

A. There are no certain Rules for 
this Purpoſe; but by the following Ob- 
ſervations, the Difficulty will be in a 

Meaſure removed. | 

Ob. 1. Moſt Words beginning with 
the Sound of , muſt be written with 
5. Except theſe with c before e. 
Ceaſe, Cedar, Celandme, Celery, ce- 
lebrate, Celebration, celebrious, Cele- 
brity, Celerity, celeſtial, Celibacy, ce- 
libate, Cell, Cellar, Cellarage, Colla- 
rift, Celſitude, Cement, Cementation, 
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cenſe, Cenſer, Cenſor, cenſorious, Cen- 
ſure, Ceut, Centaur, Centaury, Cen- 
tory or Centuary, an Herb; Center, 
Centinody, Centinel, Centry, centuple, 
Centurion, Century, cephalic, Cere- 
Cloth, ceremonial, ceremonious, Ceremo- 
ny, certain, certainly, Certainty, Certi- 
ficate, certifie, Certitude, cerulean, Ce- 
ruſe, Ceſs, Ceſſation, Ceſfion, Ceterach : 
And theſe proper Names, Cecrops, Cel- 
ſus, Cephas, Cerberus, Cerinthus, Ceres, 
Ceſar : And theſe of c, before z and 
y cicatrize, Cicely, Ciches, Cichlings, 
Canſy, Cieling, Cichory, Cinders, C:n- 
nabar, Cinque-Foil, Cinnamon, Cinque= 
Ports, Ciperus, Cion or Scion, Cypher, 
Circle, Circlet, circular, Circuit, circu- 
late, Circulation, circulatory, circum- 
ciſe: And all Compounds of circum ; 
Ciſtern, Citadel, Citarion, Citation, cite, 
Citizen, Citrme or Citrean, Citron, 
Cittern, Citrul, City, Civet, civil, 
Civilian, Civility, civilige, civiliged: 
And theſe proper Names, Cicero, Ci- 
licia, Cicilia, Cimbrians, Cimmerians, 
Circe, Cirenceſter, Cesbury, Ciſſa, Ci- 
ſtertian, Cybels, Cyclades, Cycle, Cy- 
clometry, Cyclops, Cyonet, Cylinder, 

D 2. cylin- 
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cylindrical, Cymbal, Cynic, cynical, 
Cynthia, Cyprian, Cypreſs, Cyrene, 
Cyril, Cyſticks. _ 

Obſ. 2. The Sound of s in the Mid- 
dle of Words, is uſually Written with 5. 

Except Acerbity, Acetoſity, adjacent, 
Anceſtors, antecedent, Artificer, can- 
cel, Cancer, Beneficence, Chancel, Chan- 
cellor, Chancellorſhip, Chancery, conceal, 
concede, conceit, Conceitedneſs, concetve, 
. Concent Agreement or Harmony in 


Muſick : concenter, - concentrick, Con- 


cern, Chalcedony, Concernment, Concert, 
Concertation, Conceſſion, Deceaſe, de- 
cede, Deceit, deceive, December, De- 
cency, deceunial, decent, Deception, de- 
ceptrve, Decertation, Deceſſion, exceed, 
excel, Excellency, except, Exception, 
Exceſs, Grocer, Grocery, immarceſſible, 
imperceptible, incendiary, incenſe, in- 
carcerate, Iucapacity, incentive, in- 
ceſſant, iuceſſantly, Inceſt, inceſtuous, 
Innocence, mnocent, intercede, Iuterceſ- 
ſor, Interceſſion, intercept, Larceny, ma- 
cerate, Magnificence, magnificent, mer- 
cenary, Mercer, Mercy, Munificence, 
munificent, neceſſary, Neceſſaries, neceſ- 
ſitate, Neceſſity, neceſſitous, Necroman- 
cer, 
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cer, Necromancy, Ocean, Parcel, Par- 
cels, precede, Precedency, Precedent, 
Precept, preceptive, Predeceſſors, Sau- 
cer, ſincere, Simcerity, Sorcerer, Sor- 
cereſs, Sorcery, Macedon, Macedonia, 
acid, Acidity, Accident, ancient, An- 
gliciſm, Galliciſm : and all Words 
ending in ciſm; anticipate, artificial, 
aſſociate, audacious, Audacity, Benefice, 
beneficial, beneficent, calcine, calcinate, 
capacious, capacitate, Capacity, Coun- 

cit, conciſe, cruciate, crucible, cruciſy, 
Crucifix, decide, decimal, decimate, 
Decimation, decipher, Deciſion, de- 
ciſive, Deficiency, delicious, docible, 
Docibility, efficacious, efficient, eſpecial= 
ly, Exception, Exerciſe, Exciſe, Ex- 
ciſion, excite, excruciate, my icit, facil, 
facilitate, Facilitation, Facility, fe- 
licitate, Felicity, facetious, faceti- 
oufly, Facetiouſneſs, forcible, forcibly, 
gracious, implicitly, implicit, mcapaci- 
tate, Incapacity, mau HG Incident, 
incidentally, incircle, Inciſion, Inciſure, 
incite, invincible, judicial, judicious, lo- 
quacious, Loquacity, medicinal, Multi- 
plicity, municipal, Nuncio, officiate, of- 
D 3 fFcious, 


. . 
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fictous, pacify, pacifick, Parcimony, Par- 
ricide, participate, Pencil, perſpicaci- 
ous, Perſpicacity, pervicaceous, pertina- 
cious, Precinct, precious, Precipice, pre- 
cipitate, 8 preciſe, preciſe- 
H, prejudicial, Proficient, Pronuncia- 
tion, provincial, rapacious, Ratiocina- 
tion, reciprocal, Recital, recite, recon- 
cile, reconcileable, Rouncivals, ſagaci- 
0us, Sagacity, Sicily, Simplicity, = 
ble, Sociableneſs, Society, Socinians, So- 
beciſm, ſollicite, Solicitation, Sollicitor, 
ſollicitous, Sollicitude, ſolſticial, ſpact- 
ous, ſpecial, ſpecially, ſpeciſical, Species, 
ſpeciſie, Specimen, ſpecious, 3 
aalen, ſupercilious, ſuperficial, Su- 
Per ficies, ſuſpicions, tacit, Taciturnity, 
Turciſm, Veracity, Vivacity, Voracity, 
voracious. 

OH. 3. Moſt Words end ing in the 
Sound of ace, ece, ice, oice, uce, muſt 
#l de written with ce, not ſe. Except a- 
= baſe, abſtruſe, baſe, Caſe, ceaſe, amuſe, 

1 conciſe, debaſe, 2 Geeſe, imbaſe, 
il mcreaſe, Mortiſe, Paradiſe, profuſe, 
Promiſe, Recluſe, Treatiſe, Abuſe, Diſ- 

e, Excuſe, Houſe, Louſe, Mouſe, Re- 

uſe, Uſe, Cloſe, looſe. 
000 


3 
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Obſ. 4. Moſt Words ending in ance, 
ence, ince, once, and unce, muſt be 
written with c between the # and e. 
Except denſe, condenſe, <ijpenſe e, immenſe, 
Tenſe, intenſe, mh: It uſpenſe, Senſe. 

Obſ. 5. Moſt Words ending with the 
Sound of /, or ſe, muſt be written with 
cy. Except Apoſtaſy, buſy, Controver- 


ſy, Courteſy, Ecſtaſy, eaſy, Epilepſy, 


Frenſy or Frenzy, Gypſy, greaſy, 
Hereſy, Hypocriſy, Fealouſy, Leproſy, 
Palſy, Panſy a Flower; Pleurify, Poſy, 
Purſy, Qui), Canſy, Propheſy, Cauſey, 
22 Kerſey, Malmſey, Tolſey, 
imſey. 
6% 6. Moſt Words ending in the 
Sound of arce, erce, orce, urce, muſt 
be written with s between r and e. Ex- 
cept amerce, Divorce, Farce, fierce, 
Force, pierce, ſcarce, Source. 
After * . my be written and 
not c; as e, to ; Mouſe, to 
2 : Rouſe, to rouſe ES e 
poſes, and then it muſt be with c; as 
Bounce, Flounce, Ounce, &c. . 
2. Is Ha Letter? | 
A. Tho h has been excluded the 


Number 


2 
n 
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Number of Letters by ſome, yet that 
it is a Letter, is evident from the fol- 
lowing Words, where it has its proper 
Sound; as Hand, Hare, Hope, Hell, 
Hill; for if the h be left out, they alter 
their Sound and Signification, and be- 
come and, are, ope, ell, ill : and tho it 
be ſometimes filent, ſo are many other 
Conſonants in particular Poſitions ; but 
no one will therefore ſay, that they 
may be ſtruck out of the Alphabet. 

2. Has j any Variety in its Sound? 
A. No; being always ſounded like 
ſoft g, in Ginger; and when ever this 
ſoft Sound comes before a, o, and u, it 
muſt be written with 5. 

2. How is q founded ? 

A. Kue, and has always a z after it, 
and begins all Words with that Sound. 
It ends no Word without e after it; 
and that in but few Words of French 
Termination; as antique, oblique, Pique, 
Barque, emque. . 

2. How many Sounds has gꝰ 

A. Two, a hard guttural Sound ; 
as in Game, Gold, Gum; and a ſoft 
Sound ; as in Danger, gentle, Gin- 


ger. 
2. When 
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2. When muſt g be ſounded hard? 
A. G is always founded hard before 
a, o, u, J and r, and at the End of 
Words, unleſs it T by 4 — 23 
as Bag, Badge; Cag, Cage; Rag, 
Rage Log, 3 Dog, doge, hug, 
huge, Rc. 
2. When muſt g be ſounded ſoft? 
A. G is uſually founded ſoft before 
e, i and y; as in Gender, gentle, Ginger, 
Gypſie: unleſs it be harden'd by h or u; 
as in Guide, Guilt, Guile, Gueſt, gueſs, 
&c. It retains its native guttural Sound, 
before e, in theſe Words, altogether, 
Anger, Auger, beget, Conger-Eel, Fin- 
er, forget, Gear or Geer, Geeſe, geld, 
Teller, Celding, get, Gewgaws, Hang- 
er, Hunger, . 9 — linger, long- 
er, Monger, ſtringed, eager, winged, 
wringeth, wrongeth, now written 
Wings, wrongs; and in all Words de- 
* from long, ſtrong, big, beg, ſing, 
ring. . 85 
G is hard before i in the following 
Words; as begin, give, forgive, Gib- 
beriſb, Gibblegabble, giddy, Gift, 55 
| | glggte, 
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giggie, Giglet, gilt, Gilder, Gimlet, 
Gamp, gira, Girder, Girdle, Girdler, 
Girt, Girl, Girth, Gittern, Gizzard: 
with all the Compounds and Words 
derived from any of theſe, and in theſe 
proper Names, Argyle, Gibbons, Gid- 
dens, Gildon, Gills. #1 ud 

Whenlſoever two yg g's come together, 
they are both hard, tho e, i or y follow 
them. Except in exaggerate, Exag- 
geration. 

. What Conſonants will follow 

in the ſame Syllable ? 11 
A. H, n and r, and make g hard, 
as in Gheſs, Ghoſt, glad, great, Ground, 
Ke. but in Gaat, gnaw, gnaſh, Gno- 
ou, the g is mute and ſilent, and in 


N * r 
Is gö ſounded in the End of 
Words? | 
A. Gh at the End of ſome few 
Words is ſounded like F, as in Cough, © 
Trough, tough, rough, enough, and 
laugh in al der pick it is ſilent, 
and ſeems only added to lengthen the 
foregoing Vowel ; as in high, nigh, 
4 ſigh, 
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zh, Light, might, Night, &c. taught, 
ought, Thought, though; although, 
through ; the three laſt Words are 
now written, ths, althd, thro, or 
thor. | 
2. Is g ſounded before # in the End 
of Word? LEES 
A. G before u in the End of Words, 
is generally ſilent, and only ſerves to 
lengthen the preceding Vowel; as in 
Sign, Deſign, Enſign, conſign, Lign 
Aloes, benign, condign, maligu. | 
2. How is ch ſounded ? | ] 
A. Ch has a Sound arifing from the 
Compoſition peculiar to our Language, 
not unlike %; as in Church, Hanch, 
Branch, rich, much, &c. and like f, 
in Words derived from the French, as 
Chaiſe, Champaign, Chevalier, Capu- 
chin, Machine, &c. Except Chart, 
Chord, and other Words deriv'd from 
the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, eſpe- 
cially proper Names, HE: e 
How is ph ſounded? | 
A. Ph, whether they begin 'or end 
the Sy llable, are always ſounded like f; 
8 ral, except 


% 
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except in- . * phthiſical, where 
they are wholly ſilent. | 

How many Sounds has 7h : 9 5 

A. Two, one ſoſt like 4 as in 
then, thee, thine, this, that, thoſe, &c. 
elſewhere it has a ſtronger Sound, as 
in With, within, throu 5 think, thrive, 


— Thruſt, Thigh, Thing, think, 


2. What's the proper Sound of v? 

- A. The Sound of this Letter is very 
near that of , and they only differ as 
P and 6. 

9. In what Poſitions is it uſed ? 

A. It goes before all the Vowels; but 
never follows them without ſilent e af- 
ter it, or at leaſt underſtood ; as in vain, 
Vein, . ice, Voice, vul gar, have, Leave, 
live, Love, ſavd, loud, for ſaved, 
loved. It follows the Conſonants / and 
1; as Calves, carve, &c. 

How many Sounds has 0 

A. VW is uſed both as a Vowel and 
as a Conſonant; before the Vowels, it 
* a oy unſeen as in Maut, went, Win- 

but after a, e, o, it is a- Vowel; 
i in Acul, bawl, crawl, Dew, few, 
bow, 
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bow, how, now, Kc. But whenever it 
is pronounced in the Beginning of a 
Word or Syllable, it has the Sound of 
oo {ſwiftly pronounced; as in Want, 
went, Wipe, when, white,thwart; which 
ſound ooant, ooent, ooipe, hoben, hooite 
thooart. . 

2. In what Poſition is w uſed ? 

A. W goes before all the Vowels 
but u; it is placed before h, but ſound- 
ed after it; as when, hwen, hoben; 
white, hwite, hooite ; it alſo goes be- 
fore ; but is generally ſilent in this 
Poſition; as in Wrath, wrench, wring, 
Wrong, &c. It follows d, s, t, and %; 
as in dwindle, ſwim, twaim, thwart, 
&c. 8 | 
25. Has x any Variety in its Sound? 

A. No, being always ſounded as 
cs, or &. | 

2. In what Poſition is it uſed ? 

A. It begins no common Words, 
only proper Names; as Xanthe, Xan- 
thus, Xantippe, | Xantippus, Xenocra- 
tes, Xenophanes, Xenophon, Xerxes, 

and a few others. It always ends, but 
never begins a Syllable,; and has ſome 
E e 
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times c after it, but never 5. 


2. How many Ways may the Sound 

of x be expreſs'd ? 

Al. Six, 1.,At the End of ſhort Syl- | 
lables by cks ; as Backs, Necks, Sticks, 
Rocks, Ducks, Bricks, mocks, &c. 2. i © 
At the End of Syllables made long by = 
a double Vowel, it is expreſs'd by ks ; 
as Books, Looks, breaks, ſpeaks, &c. 
3. By cc in the Middle of Words, 
when e or i follows them; as acce- 
terate, Accent, accept, Acceptation, 
Acceſs, acceſſible, Acceſſion, acceſſory, 
or acceſſary, Accidence, Accident, acci- 
aental, Occident, occidental, ſucceed, | 
Succeſs, Succeſſor, ſuccedaneons, ſucceſs- 

ful. ſuccinct, Succinftneſs. 4. By ct 

in Words ending in action, ect ion, oct ion, 
uct ion, and unction; as Extraction, Per- 
feftion, Prediction, Concoction, De- 
ſtruction, % ries only except 

Complex ion, Reflexion. By ds at the 
End of ſome Words; as Abſtratts, 
Ats, Contracts, Defects, Effefts, In- 
ſetts, Objects, Projects, Subjects; He af- 
fects, corrects, inſtructs, for affecteth, 

c. 6. and Laſtly, with x; as Ax, 
Vex, 
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dex, ſix, Ox, Box, Flux, Example, 
1 Exempt, Exile, exhort, exult, &c. 

2. How many Sounds has y * 

A. Three; before a Vowel it ſounds 
like ye, or rather ee, rapidly pronoun- 
ced ; as in Tara, (eeard,) Toke, (eeoke ) 
yonder, (eeonder ;) after a Vowel or 
Conſonant, it ſounds ſometimes # long; 
? as in Ally, Body, holy, Mercy, Money : 
and ſometimes i long; as in by, Cry, 
” 8 dry, Fry, &c. after a, e, o, it incor- 

rates with them, and makes double 
Vowels; for ay, ey, oy, are always ſound- 
ed as ai, ei, 04, ; the former muſt al- 
ways be written at the End of Words, 
but y is ſeldom found in the Middle of 
Words; except Egypt, Hymn, Rhyme, 
Syſtem, and ſome others of Greek 
Origin. 

2. Does > ever alter its Sound? 

A. No, it being always ſounded like ds 
or rather ſoft , the Sound of 4 being 
very little, if at all, perceivable ; as in 
Leal, Zone, Zenith, Zodiack, bowze, 
brow2e or browſe ;, the & in theſe laſt 
Words ſounding like ſoft s in the fol- 
lowing Words, viz. to houſe, to louſe, 
to mouſe. 5 
| E 2 Q. In 
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2 In what Poſitions is > placed? 
A. It may go before or after any of 
the Vowels, but never immediately be- 


fore or after any of the Conſonants in 
the ſame Syllable. 


PART IL 


Of SYLLABLES. 


{ 
XXX) HAT is a Syhable? 


A. A Syllable is a com- 


pleat Sound utter'd in one Breath, and 
may conſiſt either of one Vowel or 
double Vowel, or of one Vowel or 
double Vowel join'd to one or more 
Conſonants ; as A-bel, E-le-ment, I. 
vo-ry, U-ni-on, Eu-nuch, An-guiſb. 
2. How many Letters may there be 

in a Syllable? 

A. Eight, as in Strength. 

2. How many Syllables may be in 
a Word:? 


A. Never more than ſeven or eight, 
(few 


4 
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(few in Engliſh have ſo many) as Re- 
con- ci- li- a- ti- on, 4 u-com-pre-hen-ſi-bt- 
11-1 

2. How do you know how many 
Sy llables there are in a Word ? 

4 As many Vowels or double Vow- 
els as are diſtinctly ſounded in any Word, 
ſo many Sy llables there are in that Word. 

2. How many Rules are there for 
ſpelling or dividing Words ? 

A. There are many: But the four 
following Rules and Exceptions oy 
ſuffice for moſt Caſes. 

2, What is the firſt ? 

A. When a ſingle Conſonant comes 
between two Vowels, it muſt in ſpel- 
ling 8 to the latter; as a-bode, 
o-pen, Paper, na- ted. a-part. Except 
x, which is always join d to the former ; 
as Ox-en, Ex-erciſe, Ex-ample. 

Q. What's the ſecond ? 

A. When two Conſonants of the ſame 
Kind come together in the Middle of a 
Word, they muſt always be parted ; as 
in bor-row, can- not. &c. 

. What is the third Rule ? 
When two or more Conſonants 
come together in the Middle of a Word 
E 3 if 
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if they are ſuch as can begin a Word, 
they go together with the latter Sylla- 
ble ; otherwiſe they muſt be parted. 

Or they may be divided in ſuch 
Manner, as may beſt agree with their 
moſt eaſy and diſtinct Sounds, in pro- 
nouncing the Word; as re-ſtore, be- 
ſpeak, a- Stew, a- ſquint, Fa-ble, 4200 ex 
in all which Words, the middle Con- 
ſonants ſound with, and are therefore 
beſt join'd with the latter Syllable. But 
in the following Words, the very ſame 
Conſonants muſt be parted, being ſo 
pronounced; as Maſ-ter, Whiſ-per, Baſ- 
ket, Muſ-quet, pub-liſb, diſ-poſe. 


* 


Perhaps this may offend the Criticks , 
but as it anſwers the Deſign of Spelling, 
which is only the druidinaWords into con- 
venient Parts, agreeable tothe Number 
of diſtinct Sounds, in order to arrive at, 
and ſbew, their true Pronunciation; 
and as I ſee no Inconventencyinthis Rule, 
becauſe it fully anſwers its End; I have 
therefore ſet it down, regardleſs of their 
Cenſure. 
Q. Are. 
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Q. Are there any Exceptions to theſe 
Rules? 

A. Yes; all compound and derivative 
Words, in which the ſingle or primi- 
tive Words keep their own Letters. 

- 2. What is a compound Word? 

A. A compound Word is either made 
up of two diſtinct Words; as where- 
by, with-out, with-in, thank<ful, Coach- 
man, ſap-leſs, up-hold : or it is made 
of one Word, which is called the Pri- 
mitive, and a Syllable going before it, 
which is called a Prepoſition; ſuch are 
ad, en, un, ſub, per, de, dif, pre, trans, 
re, &c. whence ariſe ſuch Words as 
theſe, ad-orn, eu- able, in-ure, un-equalt, 
per-form, de-ceaſe, diſ-eaſe,*Pre-dittion, 
tranſ-af, Re-ſtrain, and ſuch like. 

What is a derivative Word? 

A. A derivative Word is that which 
comes from ſome other Word, and is 
made by an additional ending; as ed 
in paint-ed; en in golden; eſs in 
Count-eſs; eſt in readi-eſt ; eth in ſpeak- 
eth; ,edſt in N 3 ww ear- 
er; ing in Talk-ing; iſb in fool-ifh 
iſt in Artiſt ; ous A. rack 2 * 
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kind-ly; in which and all others of the 
like Kind, the fingle and 212 | 
Words muſt retain their own Letters, 

55 What's the fourth Rule? 

A If two Vowels come together, 
and are both fully and diſtinctly ſound- 
| ed, they make two Syllables, and muſt 
3 therefore be parted ; as in cre-ate, 

' Cre-ator, re-enter, mu-tu-al, Ru-in, 


Noah. 


PART III. 
Of WOR DS. 


8. HAT are Words ? 
A. Articulate Sounds uſed 
to input our Ideas or Notions of 
Things. | 
Q. What is the End or Deſign of 
Speech ? | 
A. To communicate our Thoughts 
and f Intention to each other. 


1 What 
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. What Things are properly the 
Sub of our 2 or Diſcourſe ? 

A. Whatever is the Obje& of our 
Senſes, Reflection, or Underſtanding, 
may be the Subject of our Diſcourſe ; 
and this may be either a Thing or Sub- 
ſtance, or the Manner or Quality of 
a Thing, or the Action of a Thing, 
or the Manner or Quality of that 
Action. | | 

Q. Have we Words adapted to, and 
expreſſive of, theſe Things. ti 

A. Yes, and theſe are of four Sorts; 
which are ſuffieient to expreſs all our 
Ideds or Notions of Things, and are 
therefore call'd the four Parts of Speech; 
as 1. Names which expreſs Things or 
Subſtances. 2. Qualities which expreſs 
the Manners, Properties, or Affections 
of Things. 3. Afirmations expreſling 
the Actions, Paſſions, or Being of 
Things. 4. Particles ſhewing the 
Manner or Quality of Actions, Paſ- 
ſions, or Being, Gc. | 


Of Names. 
8E Cr. I. 


Of Names. 


2. What do you mean by Names? 
A. Words that expreſs Things them- 
ſelves, and always convey ſome certain 
Idea or Image to the Mind, and need 
not the Help of any other Word to 
make us underſtand them. 'Thus when 
we hear any one ſay 4 Man, a Horſe, 
a NMountam, a River, a City, &c. we 
perfectly underſtand what he means. 
Q. What farther diſtinguiſhes Names 
from the other Parts of Speech)? 
Ai. As Names expreſs the Things 
themſclves, therefore you cannot put 
2 Word Thing after them, without 
Nonſenſe: Thus you cannot ſay Man 
72855 Virtue Thing, and the like. 
hey alſo may have a, an, or the 
before them.; as a Man, a Horſe, an 
Ox, the Woman. 
2. How * of Names are 


there? * | 
A. Three, cOMmon, proper and per- 


J. 2 
0 22 Q. What 


/ 
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Q. What do you mean by common 
Names? 

A. Common Names are ſuch as a- 
gree to, or expreſs a whole Kind; as 
Man, Woman, Horſe, Tree, are com- 
mon to all, and every one of that Kind. 

Q. What do you mean by proper 
Names ? HS 

A. Proper Names are uſed to di- 
ſtinguiſh Particulars of a Kind from 
each other ; as Ceſar, Pompey, Cice- 
ro, diſtinguiſh theſe from all the reſt 
of Mankind; alſo John, William, Anne, 
Mary, are proper Names. The ſame 
holds of the proper Names of Cities, 
12 Mountains, Rivers, Countries, 

„ | 

2: What is a perſonal Name? 

A. A perſonal Name isa Word that 
may be uſed inſtead of any other Name: 
as inſtead of my Name I ſay I; inſtead 
of your Name, I fay Thou or Tou; in- 
ſtead of his Name, I fay He; inſtead of 
her Name, I fay She ; and if I ſpeak of 
a Thing that has no Diſtinction of Sex, 


I fay It. a 
0. How many Perſons are there ? 
A. Three 
| Q. What 
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Q: What do you mean by three 
| Perſons? 

A. Three Heads which comprehend 
or contain all the Branches of our Diſ- 
courſe or Speech; for in Diſcourſe 
whatever 1s ſpoken, is cither of our 
[| ſelves, to another, or of a third. 
| 85 How do you diſtinguiſh the Per- 
ſons 

A. 1. In ſpeaking of my ſelf, I uſe 
the Word J; and this is call'd the firſt 
| Perſon ſingular. If more than one 

ſpeak of themſelves, they uſe the Word 
Me; end this is call'd the firſt Perſon 
plural. 

2. When we ſpeak to another, we 
4 uſe the Word Thon or Ton; and this is 
[| call'd the ſecond Perſon ſingular. If 
[| we ſpeak to more than one, we uſe the 
Mord Te or Jou; and this is the ſecond 
Perſon plural. 

3. In ſpeaking of another, if of the 
1 Male Sex, we ſay He; if of the Female 
[| Sex, we Hay She ; but if we ſpeak of 
1 a Thing that has no Sex, we uſe the 


| Word It; which Words, He, She, It, 
= are the third Perſon: ling alar. If we 
i peak of more 2 or Things, than 


*ETY ö One, 
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one, we uſe They, and this is alld 
the third Perſon plural. 

Q. Why do we uſe Tou, when we 
ſpeak only to one Perſon, ſince it is 
really of the plural Number 
A Cuſtom has made us do ſo, it 
being counted ungentile, and rude, to 
lay Thau doſt ſo or ſo. 

8 Mbat are wh , which, and what 
call 


A. Peronal Interrogatives; being 
commonly uſed in askin Queſtions. w 
Is there an Dit 
Uſe of Wha, which, and what ? 


A. Yes; whois uſed when we ſpeak 


of Perſons: as who is that Mane which, 

when we ſpeak of Things ; as which 
is your, Hat? what, is "64 both of 
Perſons and Things, and relates to the 
Kind, Quality or Order; as.what Man 
is he? that is, what Sort of Man ? what 
Dag is. that A. 4 Spaniel. What 
Book is that ? what (or which 2) Trace. 
do you. chuſe 2 


2., Are who and which, always In- | 


terrogati ves, and do they always impl 
eee . e e 


* 5 is alſo taid to be an agent. or Qual, | 


— | 0  k > : © 1 ae N 4S 4.3, 


rence. in the 
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A. No, they frequently ſiguify only 
Relation to ſome Perſon or Thing; as 
Peter is the Man whom 1 ſaw. "They 
are the Men who built the Church 
This. is the Book which I bought. 

— £2. Do, who or what. er 
Endings : 1 91607) | 

A. Who in tbe "leading State makes 

whom it the following; as he ir the Man 


to whom 1 gave it. M hat i is the fame 


in both States. ry 
2. Wherein 46 pe onal es 
wo other Names 1 lon 


—_— — 


What 40 you mean by the lead- 
jng Ind following State ? 
A. The perſonal Names either oing 
before, or following the Affirmation; 
as I love, we love; here I and We, 


being "= before the Affirmation /ovg, 


are ard the leading State. But in the 
following Examples, vis.; my Father 
. me, John laves us; me and us com- 


ing after the Affirmation loves,” are 


call'd the following State. 
Give me the leading and following 


States of all the perſonal Names in both 
Numbers? N A. The 


. 

x 
\$; 
4 
ö 
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A. The leading The follow- 


State, ing State. 
| | Singular I Ae 
11 08 | : 

3 Plural We Us 

3 . $ Den or Thee 

s Singulat | 

f 0 e Vn Tos 
1 Plural 2 2 You 
4 | i dl : 

Singular = | on 

[8 3Pearſy 5 
(uta! They Them 
* The Interogaries ot | 108.5 
1 Perſons Who Whom 


N What and it never vary their End- 
ing, being in both States what and 
i. | 
2 What is Number ? 
A. The D iſtinction of one from 
more. 


2 How many Numbers are there ? 
Two, the ſingular and the plu- 


gy When do we uſe the ſingular 
Number ? 
F 2 A. When 
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A. When we ſpeak of but one Per- 
fon or Thing ; as a Man, a Boy, a Girl, 
a Stool, a Table, (Sc. BY 

2. When do we uſe the plural 
Number ?, 

A. When we ſpeak of more Things 
or Perſons than one ; as Men, Boys, 
Girls, Stools, Tables, &c. | 

2. How is the- plural Number 
form'd or made? 0 

A. By adding s to the ſingular ; as 


Tree, Trees; Hand, Hands ; Boy, Boys. 


Q. Is it always thus made? 

A. Not always; for when the ſingu- 
lar ends in ch, h, {s, or x, then es 
muſt be added; as Church, Churches, 


Fifb, 1 5 : Bruſh, Bruſbes; Witneſs, 


Witne 


s: Box, Boxes; Fox, Foxes ; &c. 


Q. What do you obſerve of Words 


that end in ce, ge, ſe, and Se? 

A. Such Words by adding s to make 
them plural gain a Syllable more than 
they had in the ſingular ; as Face, Fa- 
ces; Page, Pages; Horſe, Horſes ; Size, 
Si ges, G0 is 

How comes this to paſs?  _ 
Becauſe the 5, that is added to 
make the plural, would not elſe be 
heard 


— — P bo. 323 
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heard in the Sound, unleſs it made an- 
other entire Syllable. B 

9. How do Names that end in 7, or 


fe make their plurals? 


A. By chang 95 1 wi into ves, 
as Calf, Calves ; Sheaf, Sheaves ; Half, 
Hatves ; Leaf, Leaves; Loaf, I oaves ; 
Shelf, Shelves ; Self, Selves ; Knife, 
Knives; Life, Lives; Wife, Wives ; 
Thief, Thieves; Wolf, Wolves. © 

Except Hoof, which makes Hoofs, 
Roof, Roofs ; allo Dwarf, Handker- 
chief, Miſchief, Proof, Relief, Scarf, 
Wharf, Reproof, Strife, which have 
only s added to make them plural. 
And moſt Words ending in # are 


made plural by the Addition of s ; as 


ſcoff, Sctff, , Ruff, Cufj, Suuſt, 
Stuff, Pp a Ber 92 5 . 


Staves. | 
Do all plural Names end with s 


. ores f 


A. No; for ſome end in 2; as Men, 
Women, Childres, Brethren, Oxen, 
Chicken : And two in m; as Cherubim 
and Seraphim, whoſe ſingulars are Che- 
rub, Seraph. Some end with ce or ſe; 
as Louſe, Lice ; Mouſe, Mice; Penny, 


3 Pence ; 
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"ence ; Gooſe, Geeſe: And others with 
t and th ; as Foot, Feet, Tooth, Teeth : 
Alt which are irre 

2. Have all Names this Diſtinction 
of Number? 
A. No; for ſome Names have no 
— and others no plural Num- 
"5 : 
Qi. Give me ſome Examples of 
Names that want the ſingular Num- 
ber? i 
A Annals, Alps, Aſbes, Bellows, 

Bowels, Breeches, Calends, Creſſes, 

Goods, (meaning Things poſſeſs d by any 

one as the Goods of Fortune) Entrails, 

Lungs, Sciſſars, Sheers, Suffers, 

Thanks, Tongs, Wages. 

Q. What Names have no plural? 

A. All proper Names of Men, Mo- 
men, Cities, Mountains, Rivers, Coun- 
tries, Sc. The Names of Metals; as 
Gold, Silver, Copper, Sc. The Names of 
moſt Herbs; as Graſs, Marjoram, Par- 
Hey, Sage, Mint, Sotherwood, Moſs, 
Fennel, Roſemary, Spinage, Savory, 
Helebore, Hemlock : (Extept Colwarts, 
Leeks, Artichoaks, Cabbages, Nettles, 

Zoppies, 
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Poppies, Lillies, fc.) The Names of 
ſeveral Sorts of Corn and Pulſe; as 
Wheat, Rye, Barley, Darnel : (Except 
Oats, Tares, Beans, Peas.) Liquids; as 
Mine, Ale, Beer, Urine, Vinegar, Milk : 
Alſo Air, Choler, Blood, Spittle. (But 
ſome of theſe when they ſignify ſeveral 
Sorts, are uſed in the plural Number; 
as Wines, Oils, Sc.) Of unctuous Mat- 
ter; as Honey, Butter, Fat, Greaſe, 
Amber, Wax, Marrow, Pitch, Roſin, 
Tar, Glue, Lard, Sulphur, Bitumen, 
Brimſtone : Of Virtues, Prudence, Fuſ= 
tice, Charity : Of Vices, Pride, Sloth, 
Envy, with many others. 
Q. What is Gender? 
A The Diſtinction of Sex. 
2. How many Sexes are there? 

A. Two, the Male and the Female. 
2. How are they diſtinguiſhed ? 
A. In Latin, Greek, and ſome other 
Languages, the Gender or Sex. is diſtin- 
guiſhed by changing the Ending of the 
Quality or Adjective; but in our Lan- 
guage the Ending of the Quality is ne- 

ver chang d. 
Q. How then are the Sexes diſtin- 
guiſhed in Engliſh ? 
A. By 
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A. By the five following Ways. 

1. In general, by the third Perſon 
fingular of perſonal Names, vis. he, 
be, and it. As has been already ob- 
ſerv'd of perſonal Names. 

2. By two different Words; as Boy 
for the Male, Girl for the Female, 6c. 
3. By putting 4 Quality to the Name 
whea there are not two different Words 
to denote the Difference of Sex; as a 
 Male-Child, a Female-Child ; a He- 
Goat, for the Male; a She-Goat, for 
the Female. 15 
4 By adding another Name as a 
Man-Servant, a Ma id- Servant; a Cocks 
| kb to denote the Male, a Hen- 


arrow the Female. 
5. In ſome few Words the Female 


is diſtinguiſh'd from the Male by the 
Endingineſs ; as Abbot, Abbeſs ; Baron, 
Baroneſs ; Count, Counteſs ;, Sc. and 
two in ix; as Admmiſtratrix, Exccu- 
trix. | 


SECT. 
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SECT. II. 
Of QuarrTies. 


2.XK7THAT are Qualities ? 
A. Words expreſſing the 
Manners, Properties, and Affections of 
Things or Subſtances ; as wiſe, fooliſh, 
good, bad, white, black, round, ſquare, 
Sc. all which convey no Idea or 
Image to the Mind, but muſt have a 
| Name join'd to them, to make them be 
' underſtood; as a wiſe Man, a foohiſh 
Boy, a good Author, a bad Woman, a 
white Horſe, a black Dog, a round 
Table, a ſquare Box. i 
. How do you know Qualities. 
from the other Parts of Speech ? | 
A. By their taking the Word Thing 
after them; as @ good Thing, a white 
Thing, a black Thing, &c. 
Q. Have Qualities any Difference of 
Number ? * 
A. No; for we never ſay goods, bads, 
blacks, whites. al 
Di. Are not Names ſometimes chang'd 
into Qualities ? A..1e; 


_ NTT”. a —_ —— 
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A. Yes; there are three Sorts of 
Quatiries deriv'd from Names. 
| 2. How are they made? 

A. By adding or es to the Name 
if the Pronunciation requires it; as 
Mans Nature, for the Nature of Man; 
Mens Nature, for the Nature of Men; 
Miltons Poems, for the Poems of Mil- 
ton; the Churches Peace, for the Peace 
of the Church. | 


_YF Theſe. are called by Dr Wallis, 
| Adiectives poſſeſſive, and, by a late Au- 
8 | thor, . poſſefſrve Lualities, i. e. Adjec- 
tives ; but I rather think them the 
Engliſh Genitive. Caſe, and the. only 
Caſe we have in our Tongue. | 


if cbe Name be of the plural Num- 
ber and end in- e, as it generally does, 
the 4 that forms the Number, ſerves 
for the s poſſeſſive alſo; as the Mar- 
riours Arms, for the Arms of the Mar- 
riours ; the Commons Houſe, for the 
Houſe of Commons; inſtead of the War- 
riurs's Arms, the Commons s gar 

But when the ſingular Name ends in 
„ both the g are for the-moſt Part ex- 


| . preſsd 
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preſs d, as Charles's Horſe, St. James's 
Park. ppt 

2. Are Names ever uſed as Qua- 
OSS . 
A. When two Names are compoun- 
ded and join d together with this Mark 
(=) -called a Hyphen, the firſt takes 
to itſelf the Nature of a. Quality; as 
an Engliſh-Man, a French Mau, à Sea- 
Fiſh, i. e. a Fiſh of the Sa; à Tur- 
key-Voyage, i. e. a Voyage to Turkey ; 
A Gold. Ring, or a Ring made of Gold. 
| ©: What Qualities are derived from 
perſonal Name? . 
A. Theſe perſonal Poſſeſſives my, 
ming ; thy, thine ; his, our, ours; your, 
yours; Her, hers, their, theirs: _ 
ls there any Difference in the 
Uſe of my and mine, thy and thine, 


Wc _ - | 

A. Yes 55 my, thy, ber, our, your, 
their, muſt have a Name after them; 
as this is my Horſe, this is my. Hat : 
But mine, thine, hers, ours, yours, theirs, 
are uſed when the Name is left out, 
but underſtood ; as whoſe Book is this ? 
mine, i. e. my Rook; this Horſe is mine, 
that is, this Horſe is my Horſe; this Hat 

Wy 15 
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is thine, that is, this Hat is thy Hat : 
But theſe two mine and thine, are ſome- 
times uſed when a Name follows that 
begins with a Vowel; as my Arm, or 
mine Arm; my Aunt, or mine Aunt ;, 
thy Oath, or thine Oath : His is uſed a- 
like, with or without the Name; as 
this is his Houſe, or this Houſe is bis ; 
whoſe Book is this? his. | 
©. When do we uſe the Word own ? 
A When we would expreſs our- 
ſelves more emphatically ; as this is my 
own Houſe, your own Land, Alexander's 
own Sword, - 2 3 
Q. Which of the perſonal Poſſeſſives 
take own after them?; ae 
4. My, thy, his, her, our, your, their, 
may have ownafter them; but we ne- 
ver ſay hers own, ours 0wn, yet we 

fay mine own, and thine own. I 
2. What Parts of Speech are this, 
that, ſome, which? n 


A. * | ST) | 
QD. What are this and that uſually 
. SL a es 
A. This and that are called Demon- 
ſtratives, becauſe they ſhew what parti- 
cular Perſon or Thing you mean; as 


this 


Pl 
» 
9 


5 


relate to Things near at Hand, as 2 
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this or that Man, this or that Book + 
this males theſe, and that makes thoſe, 
in the plural Number; his and zheſe 


and thoſe refer to Things farther off, 
. Is not that ſometimes uſed inſtead 
of who, whom, or which 
Tes; as I ſad a Man that [who| ' 
had been on the ſame Side that | which 
J had been on. He is the Man that 
[ whom | we ſa.. ; : 
What is the Uſe of which ? . © 
= - A: Which'is an Interrogative, and is 
uſed in asking Queſtions of Things, 
as who and whom does of Perſons; as 
which is the Houfe'? And it is alſo calłd 
a Relative, when it has Relation to 
ſome Name or Subſtande, expreſod or. 
underſtood; as which Thing will never 
do; here is the Ring, which| Ring | you 
loft. Which is tlie lame in both Num- 
bers. | 
2. Are there no other Sorts of Qua- 
ities? LIP 3 
A. There is another Sort of Quali- 
tles which ſignify Being; as I being a 
Man, have put away childiſh Things ; T 
baue been a Child : Doing; as a dan- 
1 _ cing 


18 


r . 
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cing Dog, a ſtolding Woman, a lovin 
Father * ring; * a ruin d Man, : | 
av d Head. La f K Rs 7 
Are not theſe by Grammarians 
call'd Participles ? 
2. Are they not a different and di- 


ſtinct Part of Speech from Adjeftives, 


or Qualities ? 

A. No, not all of them; for learned, 
loving, ſcolding, writing, when join'd 
with Names; as à learned Man, a lou- 
ing Father, a ſcolding Woman, a wri- 
ting Desk, are as eyidently Qualities, 
or Properties of thoſe Subſtances, as 
wiſe, good, fair, would be, if join'd 
to the ſame Names. 5 

2. Are all thoſe Words which are 
cell Participles, really mere Quali- 
ties FO 

A. Words ſignifying the Time of 
acting or ſuffering, Sc. as I am wri- 
ting a Book, be 1s mending a Pen, we 
have burned the Coals, ye have praiſed 
the Horſe, and ſuch like, cannot with 
any Propriety be call'd Qualities agree- 
able to the uſual Definition of that 


Term, RN FN 
12 Q. When 


% 
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8 When are the Participles mere 
Qualities. 3 75 ö 
A 1. When they have no Reſpect to 
Time; as a learned Book, a carved 
Pillar. 4 
2. When they are join'd to Names; 
as an underſtanding Man, a writing 
Desk, a carved Head. ; 
3. If they may be compar'd ; as /ov- 
ing, more loving, moſt loving; learned, 
more learned, moſt learned. 
. 4 If they are compounded with a 
Prepoſition, that the Verb, or Affirma- 
tion they come from, cannot be com- 
pounded with; as unbecoming, unheard, 
unſoen; for we do not ſay, to unbecome, 
t unbear, Sc. eee 
. 25 What Part of Speech are à and 
A. Qualities, being join'd to Names 
ö as other Qualities are, but they are 
uſually call d Articles. 
What is the Uſe of Articles? 
A Io determine and fix the Signi- 
fication or Senſe of Names, and apply 
them to à particular Thing. 
. What is the Difference between 
a and the ? . 
l G 2 A. A is 


x 7 
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A. A is calld the indefinite Article, 
becauſe it leaves the Senſe of the Word, 
.to-which it.is prefix d, undetermin'd to : ? 
what Particular you mean; as, See what 
it is for a Man to have to do with un- A 
rateful Sap; a Man; that is, an 
an. 1 
The is call'd a demonſtrative or de- 
finitive Article, becauſe it points out and 
determines the Senſe of the Word it is 1 
— of to ſome fy * the 
eople of England are that is, 'Y 
r. particular People. - 4 
2. Do we ſet the Articles before pro 
per Names? 

A. Proper Names do of tes 
individually and particularly diſtinguiſh 
the Things or Perſons of "which one 
ſpeaks, and therefore need not ghy 
more particular Diſtinction; and. for 
this Reaſon, the Word Goo ſignifying 
the Sovereign Being, has no Article 
before it. So likewiſe the Names of 

Cauntries, Cities, Provinces, Riggers, 
"Mountains, .&c. have no e befare 
them, nor are they uſed When the 
Name expreſſes the Thing in general, 

as we tay, Man — mortal ſoon fades 

. away 


. 


the Alexanders, the Cæſar 
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away and dies, not the or a Man : Nor 
are they. ſet before the particularNames 
of Virtues 3 as Juſt ice, Sobriety, Iem- 


Y perance : or Vices, as Drin teuneſa, 
Sc. 7 Metals; as Gold, Silver, Gc. 


of Herbs; as Thyme, Marjoram, Sc. 
2. Do we never ſet the Article be- 

fore. proper Name:: | 
A. Yes ſometimes; but then it is 
when ſome Word is underſtood; as h- 
Thames, where River is underſtood; 
the St. Alban, that is, the Ship St. Al- 
ban: Or by Way of Niſtinction or E- 
minence; as hig Churchil, that: is, 
one whyſe Name is Churchilʒ the Tal- 
bots, that is, th Famlyof the Talbots; 
Marl- 
bor any brave and valiant Men 
being called by thoſe Names. We al- 
fo ſay, the God of Abraham, by Way: 
of Diſtinction, from the falſe Gods of 
the Heathen. - 00% iO 4 
2 Are the Articles ever ſet before 


A. Yes, but it is by Virtue of ſome: 


: 


Name, ex preſsd or underſtood ; as 


Alexander the Great, that is, the great 
King, or the great Alexander; * 
G 3 5: 
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the Second, that is, the ſecond K? of 
England, of that Name; be is. the bap- 
pie of all Men, that is, the happieſt 
Man. We alſo ſay, the Goods, the 
Whites, the Blacks. But theſe are ſet 
for Names (or ſubſtantively) Things 
2 Colours being underſtood ; and ſig- 
fy the good Things, the white Colonrs, 
rho lack Colours. 


Lil what other Reſpedt do Quali- 
x ties 


ifer from Names? 
A. By admitting Di of Com- 
. which Names or Subftantives 
do not, being only to _ nem by 
their "What de ; 

What mean Com- 
2, you by 
A. Sede of Qualities ſerves to 
diſtinguiſh the different of Qua- 
lities of the like Kind; and whereby 
we affirm of Things that one is of ſuch 


2 Quality, another more ſuch, and a 


third moſt ſuch ; ; as when we fay, one 
Thing is hard, another harder or more 
bard, and a third hardeſt or moſt hard. 
2. How many Degrees of Compari- 
fon are there? | 
A. Two 


* 
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A. Two; the Comparative, and the 
Superlative. n ML oY 


I am very ſenſible that our common 
= Grammars make three Degrees of Com- 
= pariſon, call d the Poſitrue, the Compa- 
rative, and the Superlative; but as 
the poſitive Degree or Quality itſelf only 
offers a Thing to be of ſuch a Quality, 
(as hard Iron, foft Wool, Sc.) with- 
out Regard to any different Degrees of 
the like Quality in any other Thing, it 
= proc ane ſpeaking, no Degree 
of Compariſon, it being abſurd to call 
that a Degree of Compariſon where 
there is no Compariſon made. 


DQ. May not Qualities be compared 
without altering either their Ending or 
Signicaen? nn a tr ts 
A. Yes, but not without the Help 
of ſome other Word, for there may be 
a Compariſon made between Equals, 
by the Word as. For inftance, as hard 
2 Iron, as ſoft as Wool, as eloquent as 
icero. nen mer! K ba 


irrer. 


— 
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Thoxgh in _ Inſtances there is a 


Compariſon made, yet it cannot. properly 
be call'd a Degree, there being — In- 


creaſe vr Dimmution of the. Quality, 
one — which is abſolutely neceſſary 8 
3 and d therefore, ity 


can be but two Degrees 
i bange | 2 


How i is the firſt. or comparative 
$A form d or made? + 
. 7 By putting er to the Quality; as 
hard, harder; fair, fairer : But if the 
Quality end in e, you need add only 
to make the 1 z as wy 
. 
The comparative Degree i is alſo for- 


— Arr wire to the Quality; as 
nun! Ir i. e. har * 2 

more — 2 i e. fairar. 

Q. How is the ſecond — 
By addi 8 / # the Qua- 

. adding /t or eft to 

—— Wiſe oj fair, — 

Superlative is 


moſt. to the — N —— 
10 0 mo learned, moſt learned. 
2 Tell 


„ 


— ge — War —_ a 1 
* TERS — . tits EE 3 c oe” 7 n 'c 8 * r 
4 — by _— nat A * * P es * * 3 * * * - 
” Las: : 8 K r | * 3 es 2 ow of 8 1 
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Tell me what Degrees of Com- 
ari Ton the following Words are of 3 
ard, harder, bar deff more hard, moſt 
hard; fair, fairer, faireſt, more fair, 
anojt fair 
A. Hard, or fair, is no Degree of 
Compariſon, but the Quality py 
| HA do you know that? 
A. Becauſe they denote the Thing 
or Feilen to be Ela ſo, or of ſuch a 
Quality; n Lucy 4s fair; 
without comparing them with any dif- 
ferent: Degrees of the like Qualitics in 
any other Perſon or Thing. 
f what Degree of | Comperiton 
are the Words fairer, more fer ed 
er, more hard? 5 
115 They are of the . or 2 


* 
21 20 1 ** 


tive Degree. 
„„ do you A 
A. Becauſe hen 1 N a 0 
pariſon between Iron and Cone: 
ps) 1s hard,. but Steel is ard. : ; Alſo 
when 1 make a Compariſon between 
Luc) and Anus, I find. Lucy is Rs 


but Anne is airer, or 
er e * 3 


* 
- x T4 
* : ' 


: 
— 4 
ID 
S LY 


— 
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+. Of what Degree of Compariſon 
are the Words faireſt moſt air, ; hard- i 
_ off, moſt hard ? 9 
A. Of the ſecond or ſuperlative De- 
gree. 
s 9. How do you know that? 
A. Becauſe if I make a Compariſon 
between Mary, Anne, and Elizabeth, 
T perceive that Mary is fair, but Anne 
is fairer, or more fair, and "that Eli- 
. Sabeth is faireſt, or moſt air of eithcr 


Mary or Anne , that is, Elizabeth ex- 
ceeds them both 3 in' the higheſt Degree 
of Beauty. 


Are all Qualities compared by 


adding er, or more, to make the Com- 
Fare an and oft or moſt, to r wake the 
uperlative ? 
A. No; for the Comp of Vie 
Qualities is irregular, and not accord 
ing to theſe Rules ; as good, better, 
beſt ; bad or ill, worſe, e, worſt 3 little, 
45, Wer, leaf; ; much or many, 1212 
2 How ſhall 1 know what u 
ther iy de cSmperd? | 
A. Only ſuch _—_— as may be 
encreaſed or di ; and conſe- 
quently 


4 
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* 


On 


= 
| 4 
1 
q 
WS . 
1 

: 

3 

4 : 
s 
* 


* 

4 

5 
ki, 

4 * 

4 


4 ords more and moſt, or leſs and leaſt 
before them: But ſuch Words, whoſe 
be- Signification cannot be encreaſed, can- 
not form Compariſon ; as ai, ſome, a- 
guy; for we cannot ſay a thing is more 
on 8 47, or moſt all, Ge. 
„ Q Do not Names, i. e. Subſtantives, 
-o form Compariſon ? _ B 
= A. No, for tho a Thing may have 
1 the Words more or leſs applied to it, 
1 as it is of larger or /eſs Extent than 
* another Thing, yet it cannot be ſaid to 
7 be more or Jeſs a Subſtance than ano- 
Y ther Thing. For Example, 4 Man 
* cannot be more or leſs a Man than a- 


= other Man, let the Difference of their 
Bull or Stature be.what it will. 


EO — — 
F AppiRMaTIONs.. 
2. THAT is an Affirmation? 


A. An Affirmation (or Verb 


4 as tis commonly call'd) is a Part of 
1 Speech that betokeneth Being, Doing, 
1 40 | OT 


Or it” is We uſed” 2 
firm one t of anotlier; IM, is 
& rational Oreature, erties with the 
ſeveral Circutnſtances of Fer, N * 
boy; and Time: 


2 How do the amade enity 


"£7 
| The Affirmations do not only 
expreſs the Exiſtence" of F Things; | 
as Peter 1s, or Peter Hoes, i. e. exiſts, 
or is living; but allo the Poſture, SE 
tuation, or Circumſtance of Being, 
and how, and in what Manner they are 
affected; as Peter ftands, Hirt, ts, is 
hot, cold; ry; or pleaſe: ns 

©. What Sort of Actions are deno- 
ted by the Aﬀirmations? f 

A. All Manner of Actions or Paſſi- 
ons, either of Mind or Body; as 0 
think, to lou, to. to run, to write, 
to play, to dance, 
| 80 U What Kind of Suffering zwe rec 

Afffrmatiors? 
WW ” Alt Impieſſions receiv'd by 
b * * from another ; 
Charles 


„ .. 


one 
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Charles beats John, or John 7s beaten 
by Charles: In either of theſe Phraſes, 
Charles is the Agent or Actor, who 
beats; and John is the Patient, and 
W ſuffers, or is beaten. So Samuel /oves 
Mary, or Mary ig loved of Samuel; 
here Samuel is Agent, and exerts the 
Paſſion of Love, and Mary is the Ob- 
ject on whom that Paſſion of Love is 
exerciſet. 1 

A What do you mean by the Time 
of the Affirmation? 

A. The Time of the Affirmation 
relates to a Thing a doing, doue, or not 
done. | 

2. How many Times are there? 

A. Three. 

1. The preſent Time that now is. 

2. The paſt Time. 1 

3. The future Time, or Time to 
come. 

©. Are there no more than theſe 
three Times ? | 

A. Strictly ſpeaking, there are no 
more: But if we conſider an Action, 
as finiſh'd, or not finiſh'd, we may rec- 
kon ſix Times; or then there will be 

at two 


mn 
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two preſeat Times, two paſt Times, | 4 
and two future Times. F L 
£2. How do you make that appear? 

3 A. There is, 3 

1. The preſent Time of the Action 1 1 
not finiſhd; as, I do ſup, i. 6. I am at 
Supper, but havs not yet done it. NF 

2. The _ Time of the Action 8. 
finiſh'd ; as, I have ſupped, and have : 

_ done it. 4 

| 3. The paſt Time of the Action not 

* niſh'd; as, I was at Supper then, 1 ! 
had not then done it. 

4. The paſt Time of the Action . 1 
niſh 2 ; as, I bad ſupped, and it w 

hen done. 

F. The future Time of the Adion 
not S Eniſt'd ; ; as, I ſball ſup, or ſhall be 2 
at Supper, but I ſhall not have then 
done it. 4 

6. 'The future Time of the Action [ 4 | 
finiſh'd ; as, I ſhall have ſupped, aud | 
ball have done it. | ; 


t 
. 
12 
* 


1 . + Latin, and many » tthiv Lauts ; 
|. ges, the Time of the Verb, or Affirma- 
ton, is expreſs'd by by changin its End- 
mg, which is eye done for the 2 , 
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1 ö and Numbers : Theſe, together with 


L 9 


she Variations of the four Moods, pro- 
A by duce near Iwo hundred different End- 
gs of the Verbs in both vices, which, 
are Things our Language is not troub- 
2 With. 


2. How many Times are there in 
227 expreſſed by the Affirmation 

Y W itſelf ? 
ef 9 A. Two, the preſent Time, and the 
* Time. 

2. How do you know them ? 

A. The preſent Time is the Affirma- 
tion itſelf ; as, burn, love; the paſt 
iim, ends in cd; as loved, burned. 

Q. But if we have only theſe two 
7 "of 4 Irie how do we experſs the other 
| Times of the Affirmations? 

A. By putting other Affirmations be- 
A 3 fore them; as have, ſball, will, Sc. as 
/ FF {hall be ſhew'd hereafter. - 

2. How do we expreſs the Perſons 
of the Affirmations ? 

A. By the perſonal Names, T, Thou, 
He, She, it; We, Te or Tou, and They. 

Q. Does the Difference of Perſons 

make wy Alteration in the Affirmations? 
H 2 * 


n 1 
(2. 


GN 3T 17 
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A. Yes, the Affirmations are chan- 
ged or made to agree with the perſonal No 
Names, by the ſecond Perſon ſingular 
ending in /t; as for Example, the firſt 
Perfon ſingular I Jove, is made in the We: 
ſecond Perſon thou loveſt, or you love; 
and by the third Perſon ending in eth 
or 5; as, he or ſbe loveth or loves, in the 
preſent Time: And the firft Perſon fin- 
gular in the paſſing or paſt Time I - 
ved, makes in the ſecond Perſon thou I 
loveaſt or you loved; but the third Per- 
ſon is the ſame with the firſt, as, 5e or 
fhe. loved. And the plural Affirmations 
are always the ſame with the firſt Per- 
ſon ſingular ; as, I love, the firſt Perſon 
fingular, in the preſent Time makes 
we, ye, and they love, plural. Alſo I 
loved the firſt Perfon ſingular in the 
paſſing or paſt Time, makes we, 9e, 
and they loved, plural. A | 3 
- 2. Has the Eugli ongue any 
= : 1 
ftr Eriib Ton b 
| QL. The Ezxpli/h Tongue having but 
— — . — + the Affirma- 
tion itſelf, and no Moods, how do we 
— Ie : exprets 
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expreſs the other Times and Marmers 
of the Affirmations? 

A By the nine following Words, 
Fcall'd helping Affirmations, vi g. do, 


ill, ball, may, can, muſt, ought, have, 
4 am, 8 be ; which being placed be- 
fore other Affirmations, ſignify Time, 
4 1 Will, Liberty, Neceſſity, Duty, 
Ge. 3 | 
=S .2. To what Purpoſe do we ſet the 
Word 40 before another Affirmation? 
A. To expreſs the preſent Time 
NRvith greater Force and Diſtinction; 
mas J do Hove, 1 do not love. | 
= OV. How is it formed? 
AI do, Thou doſt, or Ton do, He 
849th or does, ſingular; We do, Te do or 
Lu do, They, do, plural; in the preſent 
lime. 8 | x | 
= And I did, Thou did'ſt or Tou did, 
Hoe did, ſingular ; We, Je or Jou did; 
bey did, plural; in the paſt Time. 
| May ao have any of the other 
& A ffirmations before it? 
A. Yes, when it ſignifies Action abſo- 
lutely; as, I do ſuch a Thing; it admits 
the other Affirmations before it, to ſig- 
nify the Time and Manner of doing. 
H 3 2. When | 


1 TU wb ww * 


K 1 


— , Aires. 
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£Q. When a helping Affirmation 7 


comes before another Affirmation, do 
either of them change their Ending? 


A. The helping Affirmation changes 
its Ending, but the other does not; as 
T1 do burn, Thou doſt burn or Tou do 
burn, He doth burn; I dia, Thou did'ſt i 


or Tou did burn, Sc. 


Q. What Time is denoted by wilt 1 


and /ball ? 


A. Will and fball denote the future 4 


Time, or Time to come. 
How are they form'd ? 


- I will, Thou wilt or Tou will, 
He will, ſingular; We will, Te, or Tou, 


will, They will, plural. 


T1 ſhall, Thou ſbalt or I. * He L 6] 
e 


\. 
or Tou 
= | WY 


all, fingular ; We ſball 
404 They ſhall, plural. . 


What Difference is there between 


will and {ball ? 


A. Mill in the firſt Perſon promiſes i 
or threatens; as I will, We will ; but 
in the ſecond and third Perſons, it bare- 
ly foretels ; as Thou wilt or Tou will, WF 


He chill, Te or Tou will, They will. 
 __ S5all in the fuſt Perſons, as I ſhall, 
We ſball, ſimply expreſſes or foretels 


dS «© 


the 


kent, 


— 
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te future Action or Event; but in the 
ſecond and third Perſons; as Thon ſhalt 
or Tou ſball, He ſball; Te or Tou ſhall, 
They ſhall, it promiſes, commands, or 
threatens. | FINE 
= Thus when I fay, I hall go, or I 
ill go, I declare my Willingneſs or 
W Reſolution to go; but if I ſay, Tau 
all go, there is a plain Command or 
N Injunction. | 

= 2. What Time is denoted by would 
= and /bould ? | 

A. They both denote the Time that 
was or had been to come, only with 
this Difference, the would implies the 
Will or Intention of the Doer ; but 


( /-ou1d the bare Futurity, or that the 
Thing will be; as I would burn rather 
than turn, that is, 1 am willing to burn. 
x 41 /bould burn if the Fire were about 
me. Should gftentimes ſignifies ought ; 
as I have been obliged to you, and fbould 
= (7. c ought to) return the Obligation. 
| 2. How are they formd? 

A. I would, Thou would'ſt or Tou 
would, He would; We would, Te or 
Tou would, They would. 7 


— 
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I. fbould, Thou ſbould'ſt or Ton ſhould, i 
He ſbould; We ſhould, Te or Jou ſhould, 
They ſhould. = 
2., What's the Difference between 
Fall and will, and would and ſbould?® 
A. Shall and will denote the Time 
to come abſolutely, ould and would i 
do it conditionally, * 1 
A What is imply'd by may and can? 
A. May, and its paſt Time migbt, 
denote the Right, Poſſibility and Li- 
berty of doing a Thing; as L may love, 
that is, it is poſſible or lawful for me to 
love: Can, and its paſt Time could, de= 
note the Power of the Agent or Doer, 
as, I can ſing, that is, I am able tos ſing. 

2. How are they form'd ? 

A. I may, Thou may ſt or Tou may, | 
He may, ſingular; We may, Te or Tos 
may, The may, plural. 

1 might, Thou might ſt or Tou might, 
He might, ſingular We might, Te or 
Tou might, They might, plural. | 

T can, Thou carft or Jou can, He 
can, ſingular; We can, Te or Ton can, 
They can, plural. 
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p [ I could, Thou could ft or Tou could, 


* 


He could, fingular ; : We could, Te or Jou 


could, They could, plural, 
2. What Time has may and can 


** Relation to? 


bf 74 


Abe Time preſent, and to come. 


: , 
—=— . 
a 
4 4 


be: I oug „t? 


A 

& 
* 

0 


What Time has might and could 


Relation to ? 
A. The Time paſt and to come. 
©. What is denoted by muſt and 


A. Muft implies Neceſlity ; ; as 1 muſt 


3 ., Ought ſignifies Duty; as I ought 
to read. 


2. What Time is muſt and ought 


ey of? 


A. The preſent, except they are fol- 
low'd by have, for then they relate to 
dhe Time paſt; as I ought to ha ue done 

7 LE ; 1 muſt or ſhould 2 — died. 


4 | What ime is denoted by py 


and * 9 
A. Have denotes the Time of the 
Acdion to be juſt paſt when we ſpoke ; 
as I have dined: Had denotes the Action 
to have been finiſh'd ſome Time before 
we were ſpeaking of the Matter; as J 
bad dined — Peter came to my Hou 2. 
a 


* 


* F 
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Have and had denote the like Times, 1 
when join'd with Qualities that ſignify $ 
Suffering; as I have been beaten, q bave 
been abuſed. '% 
2. How are they form'd ? —_ 
A. I have, Than haft or You have, 6 
Sy bath or has, fingular ; Me have, To 
or Tou have, They have, plural; in the 
reſent Time: I had, Thou hadſt or Tou 
ad, He had, ſingular ; We had, Te had 
_ ad, They r plural. 1 
N hat does have denote. when it 
comes before a Name ? 8 
Alt ſignifies Poſſeſſion and the pre- . 
ſent Time; as 7 have a Horſe, I have 
a Commiſſion ; and admits. the other 
helping Affirmations before it to ex- N 
preſs its Times, Manners, &c. N 
As for Example; ſhall or will bau 95 
denote the Time which will be paſt p 
before another Thing which is to come 
happens, or is; as When I ſball haus 
read a Page, 1 will hut the Book. 5 
. What does am or be ſignify? 
Either of them (for they are the 
game) by itſelf ſignifies Being; but 
join d to, or ſet before a Quality, ſig- 
* ann and ſupplies us with 
Affirma- 


We 


1 


1 


* 
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Afirmations of Suffering (or Verbs paſ- 
= ſive) which we otherwiſe want. 
2. Give me ſome Examples? 
Al am burned; if I be beaten; 
Thou art loved; He is burned. 
2. Is am or be ever ſet before Affir- 
mations that ſignify Action or Doing? 
A. Yes; as I am writing, for J 
write; I was writing, I have been 
| writing ; I had been writing; tho 1 
be ** have not deſery'd it. 
Q. How are they form'd? 
Alam, Thou art or Jou are, He 
1, ſingular; Ve are, Te are or Jou 
are, They are, plural; or, 1 be, Thou 
Let, He be, ſingular; We be, Je or 
ou be, They be, plural; in the preſent 
Time. LN „ | 
I was, Thou waſt or Ton were, He 
bas, ſingular; Ve were, Te were or 
Fon e, They were, plural; or 7 
= were, Thou wert, He were, ſingular ; 
We were, Te were, They were, plural; 
in the paſt Time. 5 

2. When is the ſecond Formation 
or Ending of the preſent Time of this 
Affirmation, that is, be, beſt, Sc. and 
the ſecond Formation of the paſt Time 

1 | that 


— —= *. „ Iz, 3 p 8 
ye 5 ä < £3 6 ty J — 
8 , * 


— 
1 - 
Y 
"Y 
AE 
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uſed ? I 


A. Aſter if; that, alths', whether ; 
as, if I be then alive; I do not know 
whether it were be or no. Be is alſo 
uſed after let; as let him be, Ec. 1 
Q. Do the Affirmations always take 
d or ed to form the paſt Time? 9 
A. No, but are often irregular. 
What is the firſt Irregularity? 
The firſt Irregularity, and that 
which is the moſt general, took its Riſe 
from our Quickneſs of Pronunciation, 
by changing the Conſonant 4 into i: il 
(the Vowel e in the regular Ending ed WW. 
being cut off) that the Pronunciation Wl 
might be made more eaſy and free ; 
and ſeems rather a Contradiction than Wi; 
an Irregularity. | Ly 
Q. Which Letters moſt naturally We 
take t after them? 3 * 
A. c, ch, ſb, F, &, p, x and , and th, 
pronounced hard; and ſometimes /, , N. 
u, r, when a ſhort Vowel goes before Bk, 
them more eaſily admit a t than a d af-s 
ter them; as plac t, ſnatch t, fiſht, wakt, ir 
ſtuſt, clapt, mixt, paſt, dwelt, ſmelt, Ne. 
inſtead of plac dd or placed, ſuateh d, WR 


or 
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or ſnatched, f/f 4d or fiſhed, wakd or 
12 a mixd, or mixed, pf yd or paſſ= 
g dwell d or dwelled, ſmell d or fmeth- 


J [ 
. 
by 
* 
235 4 


2 
— 
= 
— 


2. What Letters require a 4 after 
them to form the Time paſt? 
4. b, 27 V, W, S, , and th, when 
Founded foft, and when a long Vow- 
l goes before /, m, u, r, more eaſily 
Nunite with 4 than f; as liv d, ſmil'd, 
as d, believ d, Sc. from live, ſmile, 
rate, believe. 1 
Except when the long Vowel is 
ſortened before 4, m, u, r, or when 6 
nd v are changed into p or f, and the 
oſter Sound of s and 7h paſſes into their 
harder Sound; as felt from feel, dealt 
rom deal, dreamt from dream, meant 
from mean, left from leave, bereft from 
Vereave. LP RE 
; A What is the ſecond Irregularity? 
= 2. The ſecond Irregularity is when 
he preſent Time of the Affirmation 
nds in 4 or t, for then the paſt Time 
Ws the fame with the preſent.; as read 
in the preſent, is read in the paſt; ſo 
caft in the preſent, is caſt in the paſt, 
But it is very probable theſe are Con- 

N tractions 


1 


+ . 8 2 Ws” 


' 
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tractions of ed, and were originally q ; 


readed, caſted, in the paſt Time, and 
would be well diſtinguiſn d by dd and 1 
tt, as read d, caſit. 

8 What other irregular Words have | 
we Y 
A. There are many more ; an al. 1 
phabetical Liſt of the principabof them 


Bring 


follows. | 
. 8 
PRESENT T1ME. Pasr Time. 
Awake Arwoke 1 
Abide Abode 3 
Be Been 1 
Bend Bent * 
Unbend Unbent 1 
Bear Bore, Born 9 
Begin Began, Begun 1 
Berea ve Bereft . 
Beſeech Beſought > 
Beat Beat, Beaten os 
Bind Bound 17 
Bite Bit, Bitten 3/ 
Bleed Bled, W 4 
Blow Blew, Blown ĩꝓ 
Break Broke, Broken 7 
Breed Bred Wo 4 
Brought 


Cbid- 


. Cleave 


4 % 

[OS 1 ws 0 * 
_—— 

J 2 * 

13 

_— 


0 I or Chuſe 


* 
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PRESENT TIME. 


PasT TI uE. 
Bought 
Caught 
Chbid, Chidden 
| Choſe, Choſen - 

lave 

Cleft 

Clove, Cloven 
Came, Come 
Crept 
Crew, Crow'd 


| Durſt or Dared 


Died, Dead 
Did, Dau 
Drew, Drawn 
Dreamt 


Drank, Drunk 
Drove, Driven 
Deli 

Eat or Ate 


Fell, Fallen 
Ted 

Felt 

Fought 
Found 


Fed 


Flung 


L 2 Fly 
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PrxESENT TIuE. F. ne Time. 
lew and Fled 
* 2 Flown 
Fourſale Forſook, Forſaken 
Freight Fraug bi | 
Freeze Froze, Frozen 
Geld | Gelt and Gelded 
Get Got 
Give Gave, Given 
Guild Gilt and Guilded 
 Gird  Girt and Girded 
Grind | Ground 
60 Went, Gone 
Grow —_— A 
Ha ung, Hange 
Hass Had PIO 
Behaved 
Heard 
Helped or Helpt 
Hewed, Hew'n 
Hid, Hidden 
Held, Holden 
Kept 
Knew, Known ' 
Laid | 
Led 
Lift 


p 


> 
i. 


Parks ENT TIuꝝ. 
1 Le 2 
K. * 


2 Shrink 


c Ann eo 


Song ht 


- 
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Parr TIME. 
Leapt 
Lent 
Lay, Layn 
Lo 


2 and Loos d 
Mads 

Meant 

Mowed, Mows 


Met 


Rent 

Rid or Rode 
Rang, Rung 
Roſe, Riſen 
Ran, Run 
Said 

Saw, Seen 


Sod, Sodden 
Sold | 
Sent 

Shook, Shaken 
Shore, Shorn 


\  Shewed, Sher: BY 
Shin d and Shone- + 


Shot, Shottew + 
Shrank, Shruwk . 
| Sing 
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Parszyr Time. Pasr TIME. 
Sang, Sun 
Sink, or ak 
Sat 

Slew, Slain 
lid, Slidden 


melt 

Smote, Smitten 

Spoke, Spoken 

Spelled or Spelt 

Spill d or Spilt 

— 

Spun 

Sprang or 95 run 
. 
c tuck 

u 

Stole Stolen 

Stunt 

"Struck, Strickew | 


** 


＋ 


ty = 

trove, — 
W 8 worn 
SW 


WW Bib Swe 2 Swols 
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1 RESENT T IME. 


In the 
\. 


Singular, I fly 


Pasr Tin. 
Swung 
 Swum or Swam 
Took, Taken 
Tore, Torn 


Taught 
7 


Thought 
YM 3654 Thriven 
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Threw, Thrown 


= Trod, Trodden 


Wept 
Wand 
Won 


Wore, Wor 
7 Woven 


* 


Writ and Wrote 


1 Written 
Wrought and 
4 #02 


Wu 


How. are theſe iregalar A Aire. 
tions form d? | 


A. Thus; g. | 
preſent Time of this Addon 
not finiſh'd. 
(or am flying,) Thou 


Hf Cor you g He lis (or figs) 


Plural, 
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Plural, Fe, Te, and They fly. AY 
In the preſent 'Time of the Adion 
Juſt faniſh'd, 
Singular, t have flown, Thou haſt (er 
Tou have) floun, he hath (or has) flown. © 7 
Plural, We, Te, and They have flown. * 
In the paſt Time of the Action 1 
not finiſhed. bl 
ngular, I flew, fled, or (i. e. 
— — Thou fie 7 or didſt my or | 
ed or did He ew, Nod 3 
2 dd fly. 
25 We, Te, and They flew, tal 
or dia | J 
In the paſt Time of the Action ſome 9 


* 
1 
2 


Time 1 ; | 
Singular, I had flown, Thou hadft | 
(or Tou had) flown, He had flown 


Plural, Me, Te, and They had flown. 

In the Time to come of the Action 

not finiſhed. = 

Singular, © foal or will fiy (i: e. be 
Hing) Thou ſbalt or wilt (or Ton ſhall | J 

or 3 fly, He ſball or 1 fiy. IJ 

ural, Ho, tet and ** ſhall or } 

wil 2 "1 | 


' * 
1 1 . yt! * 
*% . — 

4 ® 4 * 8 ( » .. 2 2 * In 

\ * = 

k 1 .  W » 1 os k ' , 1 lb. 
* - 1  \ ; k * 4 M 1 
* 
Kd , 
* 
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In the Time to come of the Actidn 
finiſhed. 

Singular, 1 ſhall have flown or fled, 


YL Thon wil (or Tou will) have flown or 
| 1 led, He will have flown or fied. 


Plural, We ſball have flown or fled, 


r. and They will have ow or fled. 


— 


Mm 


* — 6 tt. — 
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Of ParTICLES. 


3 JA HAT are Particles? 


A, Particles are little Words 
that expreſs or denote ſome Circum- 
2 i or Quality of an AQi- 

and join Sentences together, 
Hoe many Sorts — Particles are 
choke — 


A. Three; commonly call'd Ad verbs 
Prepoſitions, and Conjunctions. 

2. What is the Uſe of the firſt Sort 
of Particles called Ad verbs? 

A. They are uſed to denote ſome 
Circumſtance, Manner or Quality of 
the Words to which they are joined; 
as, how, when, where, or whether or 

- no 
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no, one is, does or ſuffers, when joined 
to an Affirmation; as 1 love you dear- e 
ly, He reads well, She dances aukward- 
ly, He ſings now, The Play is atted 
here, It is 4 Doubt whether he ſings 
or not: It is joined to a Quality; as, 
He is yery happy, He is always fortu- 
nate, a Woman truly loving is often 
diſappointed; a Wife ſeldom ſcolding is 
very rare, Oc. N 
"Tis ſometimes joined to another 
Particle; as I live very comfortably, 
He lives very happily. = 
2. How many Claſſes or Heads are 
this Sort of Particles divided into ? | 
A. They are diftinguiſhed according 
to their Significations into Particles of 
Time, of Place, of Order, i Num- 
ber, of Quantity, of Quality, of Affir- 
mation, of Negation, of Doubting, of 
ps, and of . Paſſions of the 
ul. 4. 
Q. What are Particles of Time ? 
A. Such as relate to the Time pre- 
ſent, paſt, or to come, or to an unde- 
termined Time. : 
To the Time preſent ; as, now to 
Day. : | | 


—  » ea a 2 
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3 The Time paſt ; as, already, befor 5 
eſterday, heretofore, long ſince. 
The Time to come; as, #9-morrow, 
not yet, hereafter, henceforth or hence- 
BE /orward, by and by. 
An undetermined Time; as, often, 
, HY oftentimes, ſeldom, daily, yearly, al- 
= ways, when, then, ever, never. 
. What do you mean by Particles 
of Place? 4 
A Particles of Place relate to all 
W Sorts of Places indifferently, and ſerve 
only to mark the Difference of the Di- 
ſtances and Situation, in Regard either 
to the Perſon that ſpeaks, or the 
Things that are ſpoken of ; as, where, 
here, there, elſewhere, everywhere, no- 
where, ſomewhere, above, below, With- 
in, without, whither, hit her, thither, up- 
ward, downward, whence, hence, thence. 
The Notion of Order or Rank is inſe- 
parable from that of Place, under which 
they are naturally compriſed, and a great 
many of them refer both to Order and 
Place; as, above, below, behind, &c. 
But theſe rather belong to the ſecond 
Sort of Particles called Prepoſitions ; 
thoſe that relate to Order are ſecondly, 
thirdly, fourthly, afterwards. 
9. Which 
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Which are Particles of Number? 
Particles of Number are once, 


2 


1. on by two Words; four = i 
7 im 


| ſeldom, 
definite 


of 


equentl "often, fy an in- 
. ) ſigni 4 


A. Rane of Quantity ſerve to : © 
denote the Price or Value of Things, 


much, i. e. how 
eth Quantity: G 
ſignifies Number, n 7. e. What 
is ſufficient, Sc. 0 
2., What are Particles of Quality ? . 
4, Such as are deriv'd of Qualities 
and denote the ſame Quality as the 
Words they are deriv'd from do; as 
That woas nobly done, or That was 4 
noble Deed: God's Mercy i is infinite; or 
God is infinitely merciful : So from 
Juſt, wiſe, prudent, brave, ri 
ſtant, vu come the Partic 


ftantly, 
Q; Which ue of 1 
ing? "4 A. Par- 


+ 


twice, thrice; But afterwards we ex- 


es, five Times, Sc. Alſo rare ly We: 


What do you mean by Particles 


as well as any Quantity of them; ashorv, = 
cat, when it Ggnifi 4 
ut how many when it 


FA 
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4 Particles affirming abſolutely are, 
OBS verily, truly, undoubtedly : Particles of 
- 8 Conſent are, yea, yes. 

"8 0. Which are Particles of Negation 
„or Deny ing? 


A. No, not, nay, in no wiſe. No, 
and nay, are uſed abſolutely, that is, 
without being join'd to any other Word 
as, will you ao it? A. No. Not is uſed 
when join'd to ſome other Word; as, 
14 not love it, I do not read, he is 
not wel. | . 
2. Which are Particles of Doubt- 
ing? | 

A. Particles of Doubting are, per- 
haps, peradventure, by chauce, i. e. it 
may be ſo, or not ſo. 

g 2. Which are Particles of Compari- 
on ? 

A. Particles of Compariſon are, how, 
as, ſo, how much, more, leſs, leaſt, moſt, 
very, rather, than, alſo, exceedingly, 
almoſt, well-nigh, little leſs, leaſt of all, 
as it were, alike, otherwiſe, different= 


ly, far otherwiſe, 


2. Which are Particles expreſſing 
the Paſſions of the Soul ? 


K A. Such 


TE TS 55926 A & 
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A. Such as are the Reſult of a ſur- 3 
prized Judgment, denoting ſome ſud- 
den Motion or Paſſion of the Soul, and 
are either of 
Admiration ; as, Hezgh, lo, o, oh. 
Doubting or "Conſidering : ; as, hem, * 
Deſpiſing; as, pi/h, ſhy, tuſh. 
A ſurpriz d Affection denoting Mirth 
or Joy; as, ha, 00 he. 
Sorrow; as, 0 / oh, ah, woe is me. 
i Love and Pity ; as, ah, alack, alas. | 3 
Hate and Anger; as vaugh, 5005 3 
phy, fob. 2 
Exclaiming or crying out ; as, 9 


ſobo. 
Silencing ; as, whiſt, huſh. I 
ttention ; as, ba / ; 
©: What is the Uſe of the ſecond | 
Sort of Particles called Prepoſitions ? W 
A. The ſecond Sort of Particles de- 
note ſome Circumſtances of Actions, Þ 
or they are added to Words to ſhew 8 
the Reſpect or Relation one Thing has 
to another; as Peter goes over the 
Bridge; Charles went under Temple- 
Bar; 1 go to London; the King came 
from Sr ames's : Jon dwells at the 
Market ; 


= 
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Market ; Charles lives in the College; 
he lives within the City, or without it. 
2. How do you know this Sort of 
Particles? 8 

A By their not making compleat 
Senſe without another Word after 
them; as, of, to, with, from, againſt, 
all which I know to be Particles of this 
Sort, becauſe I can't in compleat Senſe 
ſay, I/ pole of, yon go to, he went with, 
hey came from, to ſpeak againit ; but, 
I (poke of him, you eq to V iudſor, he 
went with us, they came from Oxford, 
to ſpeak againſt Religion. 

2. Have theſe Particles any different 
Acceptations ? 

A. Theſe Particles have a great Va- 
riety of Acceptations; it would require 
a diſtin& Treatiſe to explain them all: 
Some few of the principal of them 
Here follow with their moſt uſual Ac- 
ceptations. 

Above, chiefly relates to Place, and 
anſwers to below or beneath; as, his 
Chamber is above mine. | 

It hath alſodivers other Acceptations. 

It denotes being higher in Greatneſs, 
Excellency, or any Degrees of Honour, 
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Sc. as, Ceſar could not abide to have ii 
any above him, i. e. in Power, Sc. 
He is above him in Learning. 
Above ſignifies beyond or more than ; 
as, above h1s Strength, i. e. beyond. He 
minded none of 1 above the reſt, i. e. 
more than the reſt. 3 
It denotes more or longer than; as, 
he fought above two Hours, i. e. more 
or longer than two Hours. 
2 e beſides; as, over and above 
theſe Evils there was, &c. i. e. beſides iſ 
theſe Evils, Ne. 4 
About, relates both to Place and 
Time; as, about Noon, about the Field. 
It is uſed to denote within the Com- 
paſs, or in ſome Part of it; as, they have i 
ſet up a Shop about Cbeapſide, i. e. in 
ſome Part of, or near Cheapſide. 8 
K ſignifies round about, as, they 
made a Trench about the Camp, i. e. 
round about, &c. 
Concerning or M; as, he wrote about 
the Circulation of the Blood, i. e. con- 
cerning or of, &c. 
Nigh or at; as, it was about Night, 
i e. uigb or at Night, 


About 


» 
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About being put to Words of Mea- 
ſure ſignifies, a/moſt, near upon, more 
or leſs than the Meaſure ; as, about four 
Fingers long, about five Buſbels. 

About, being put to Affirmations, 
ſignifies ready to do, or the future Time 
of the Action; as, he is about to fight, 
i. e. he is ready to fight ; he is about to 
_— to-morrow, 1. e. he will depart, 

C. 

ſt denotes alſo the preſent Time of 
the Action, and imports one's being 
buſted and employ'd in the doing of 
any Thing; as, I am about Buſineſs, i.e. 
"= —_ deſigning it. 

But the Time of about depends ra- 
ther upon the helping Affirmations. 
After relates to Time and Place; it 
denotes the Poſteriority of Time, and 
Inferiority of Place or Order, and is 
oppolite to before. 

Poſteriority of Time; as, after the 
Deluge Abraham was born; after the 
Death of our Saviour Jeruſalem was 
deftroy'd. . 1 
Inferiority of Place or Order, 5. e. 


2 low Degree of Place or Order; as 
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the Sheriff is after the Mayor, his Place 
is after the Maſter's.  , | 

But when after is put to Affirma- 
tions, it has Reference only to Time, 
as, after he had dined. 

After ſometimes ſignifies according to, 
or in Imitation of ; as, to paint after 
Raphael, i. e. according to, or in Imi- 
tation of bis Manner ,, he writes after 
bis Copy, i. e. according to, &c. 

It fignifies for; as /be langs after 
Melons, i. e. ſhe wiſhes for Melons with 
an ardent Deſire ; after all, i. e. after 
baving well examined all Things, or 
every Thing being well conſidered. 

Againſt hath two particular Signi- 
fications very different from one ano- 
ther; in one it is uſed to denote Oppo- 
ſitſon, Contrariety; in the other, Situ- 
ation of Place. 

And each of theſe two Significations 
has alſo two diſtinct Uſes from one an- 
other. | 

In the firft Acceptation, againſt 
fometimes ſerves to denote a direct O 
poſition, by which one deſigns t fight, 
ia attack, to deſtroy a Perſon or Thing; 
as, fo march againſt the Enemy, to con- 


| ſpire 
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% init che King, 10 ſpeak gin 
eeligion. | ü EELS ogg 
W So likewiſe to ſpeak for, or againſt, 
hing or Place being underſtood. : 
Aainſt, as it relates to a Place, ſig- 
Wikies firſt, over againſt ; as his Houſe 
gagainſt mine; he lodges againſt the 
Church; I Was placed againſt him. 
It denotes Contiguity or Joining to; 
as, 70 faſten a Thing againſt the Wall; 
Le built a Wall againſt my Houſe. 
It ſignifies ram; as, to defend the 
Myrtle againſt the Cold, i. e. from the. 
Cold. | 
For; as, he prepares a Dinner againſt 
to-morrow, i. e. for tO-Morrow. a 
Over join d with againſt, is only 
uſed to denote oppoſite Foſitlon of ſome 
Thing, Perſon, or Place; as, his Houſe 
Was over againſt mine; one over againſt 
the other; over againſt that Place; he 
flood over againſt him. : 
AMoNG or AMoNesT, ſignifies 
as much as between or betwixt ; but. 
with this Diſtinction in their Uſe: Be- 
twẽeen or betwixt, properly ſignifies be- 
tween two; and ought never to be uſed 
when we ſpeak of more · than two Perſons. 
or 
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or Things, but among; the contrary be. 
ing a very improper Way of ſpeaking, 

Ar denotes Nearneſs to a Thing ol 
Place; alſo Time, Price, the Inftrument 8 
Cauſe, Manner, &c, and ſignifies, | 

In; as, at School, at Church, at Lon. 
don, i. e. in the School, &c. It lyes at 
the Bottom, i. e. in the Bottom; at the 
Beginning, i. e. in the Beginning. | 

About; as, at Sunſet, at Break of 
Day, i. e. about Sun-ſet, Ne. J 

Near or cloſe by ; as, he watches ati 
the Door, i. e. near the Door. 1 

For; he ſold it at a great Rate, i. e. 
for a great, &c. What do you ſell it at? 
i. e. * what do you ſell it? 
With; as, he plays at Cards, i. e. 
with Cards. 

According to; as, at his Pleaſure, i. e. 
according to his Pleaſure. 

On or upon; as, Shore was excellent at 
the Trumpet, and at the Lute, i. e. on or 
pon; Lully is skiIful at the Hantboy, 
I. e. o or upon. 

At is uſed alſo to denote all Sorts of 
Buſineſs or Action; as, to be at Stuay, 
to be at Dinner, to be at Writing, i. e. 
he ſtnaies, he dines, he writes, Kc. 
BexoORE 


= 
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= Brroke is uſed to denote Priority 
of Time, Order, Rank, Situation, Sc. 

18 Priority of Time; as, before the 
Flood, before the Birth of Chriſt. . 

= Priority of Order; as, the Captain 
nnarches before the Soldiers, the Horſe 

goes before the Cart. 

It is uſed to mark the ſetting or pla- 
cing of a Perſon or Thing, and denotes 
Nearneſs; as, put it before the Fire, i.e. 
over againſt, or near, &c. He layd 
down the Child before the Palace Gate, 
i. e. over againſt or near. 

It is uſed by Way of Compariſon, ' 
and denotes Preference of any Kind; as 
be values Gold before Learning, i. e. 
more than, &c. And in this Senſe it 
ſignifies as much as. 8 

Beyond; as in many Acts before all, 
i. e. beyond all. 

It ſignifies alſo, rather or ſooner. I 
hall want Power before I ſhall want 
the Will to ſerve you, i.e. ſooner, &. 

Benin relates to Place, and is di- 
realy oppoſite to before; as behind 
the Door, behind your Houſe. 

It is uſed when we ſpeak of Things 
that have not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, any 
Face 


ds 
: 
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Face or Forepart ; as, he hides himſelf 
behind 7h2Tree, he lyes behind the Buſb, 
i. e. on the farther Site. 

It is uſed alſo in a figurative Manner 
when we ſpeak of a Perſon that excels 
others in any Thing; as, in that Part 
of Learning, he leaves all others far 
behind Him, i. e. he excels all others. 

BEN EATH or BELOW is general-| 
ly uſed in Reſpect to Place or Situation 
and anſwers to above ; as, beneath the 
Firmament. | 

It is uſed alſo to denote the being in- | 
ferior, or leſs than another in any Kind; 
as, be is beneath him in Honour, i. e. } 
not ſo honourable; he is Beneath or be- 
low him in Learning, i. e. not ſo well 
learned. 
Tphis is a particular Phraſe, it ig be- 
neath or below him to do ſo and ſo, i.e. 
he would ſcorn, &c. or beaſham'd to do it. 

BeTween or BETWIXT relates to 
Time and Place, and is ſpoken of two 
Terms or Words, when the Space off 


Time or Place of which we ſpeak, 1s 1 
included ; as, between the Promiſ ö : 
; 


made to Abraham, and the Comin ". 9 
the Meſſtas ; i. e. the Space f 5 
which 
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which was from the Time when the 
Promiſe was made to Abraham, and 
to the Time of the Coming of our Sa- 
viour. Between Heaven and Earth, 
i. e. the Space that is between the 
Places, Heaven and Earth. 
; And in theſe Phraſes, between or 
betwixt Hope and Fear ; between the 
Father and the Son; between Tou and 
Me, there are always two Terms con- 
ſidered, as being equally diſtant from 
the Subject of which we ſpeak. As 
por Inſtance in the firſt Sentence; the 

Man is between Hope and Fear, i. e. 
= he Man is as diſtant, or as 1 from 
Hope a he is from Fear ; or he has as 
much Hope as he has Fear. 

It ſignifies in the Middle, or there- 
= aborts ;, as, the River ran between 

the two Fields, i. e. in the Middle, &c. 
He ſat at Dinner between or be- 
ol _ them, i. e. in the Middle of them, 
1 c. 
t denotes Society or Union; as 
is there was a Conference between them. 
% There is a great Friendſhip between 
Im and me. e 
14 f | It 


I 
; 
1 
; 
| 
| 
| 
1 
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It denotes Participation or Sharing; 
as, the Grey is between the White and 
the Black, i. e. the Grey Colour 
8 of Part of the White, and 

art of the Black Colour. 

It denotesPrivacy ; as, that was don: 
between them both, i. e. privately, ot 
that no Perſon Joined with them in 
doing that Thing. | 
Bro relates chiefly to Place off 
to the further Side of which any Thing 
is or goes; as, beyond the Mountain 
beyond Kenſington. 

It is uſed allo to denote any Sort fi 
Exceſs, either good or bad, and is ap 
plied to any moral Things; or Thing 
relating to the Manners of Men; a: 
he goes beyond all in Fuſtice, i. e. h: 
excells all, Kc. It pleaſes him beyond} 
Imagination, i. e. it exceeds your Imagi- 
nation, to think how it pleaſes him. 
Hie rewarded him beyond bis Merit 
1. e. the Reward was greater than hi 
deſerved.. 

It ſignifies Superiority in any Thing 
as, he went beyond all in Valour; i 
Strength, i. e, he excelled them, — 

| ( 


- 
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It ſignifies Over; as he is gone be- 
yond Sea, i. e. over Sea. | 

By denotes the efficient Cauſe of a 
Thing or Action, or the Cauſe by which 
a Thing ts-perform'd or done; the Mo- 
tive which makes one do a Thing, and 
the Means which contribute to that 
End; as, he was ſain by his Enemy, 
but was wonnded firſt by his own Fear, 
then by his Enemy's Sword. 
It denotes the efficient Cauſe of a 
Thing or Action; as, all Things were 
created by the Word of Gott.” 
= The Motive which makes one do a 
Thing; as, ſbe 7s hurried on by her 


TI 3 
It denotes the Means by which a 

Thing is done, or which contributes to 
the doing it: He ſatisfies all the World 
by his Conduct; he received the Letters 
by the Poſt; he perſuades by his Rea- 


/n; he did it by the Aﬀeſtance of bis 


ie 
It ſignifies as much as | 
In; as, by Day, by Night, i. e. in 
the Day-time, in the Night-time, &c. 
Through; as, he went by Kenſington, 
i. e. through Kenſington. | 
L Beſides; 


— 
— 
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- &c. 9 


from, &c. He 1s beſides himſelf, i. e. 
. ad. 
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Beſides ; as, by the Mark, i. e. beſides 

the Mark, &c. 

At; as, to come by, i. e. to obtain 
or come at. | 

Nigh or near to; as, ſhe ſat down by 

a Spring of Mater, i. e. nigh or near to, 


| Beſide (i.e. by the Side) denotes Near- 
neſs, and ſignifies as much as 
By or nigh to; as, he ſtood beſide the 
River, i. e. by or nigh to the River. 
Lay my Bones belide his Bones, i. e. 
nigh to, Kc, | | | 
It denotes Erring or Wandering ; if 
as, he ſboots beſide the Mark, i. e. 


Alſo except, ſave, or but; as, no body 
thinks ſo, belides my ſelf, i. e, except, 
but, &c. \ 

But its chief Uſe is ta denote Aug- 5 

mentation or Addition ; as s 
7 » | 

More, more than, over and above ; 

as, there were many Things beſides Pe 

theſe, i. e. more than, &c. 7 

Fox has a great many Significati- . 


ons, but denotes chiefly, for what Pur- His 


pole, P 
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poſe, End or Uſe ; or for whoſe Bene- 
fit or Damage any Thing is done; as 
Chriſt died tor us, He got a Dinner 
for Peter. i eek 

For ſerves to denote the End or Ob- 
ject which one propoſes in any Action; 
as, 0 fight for the publick Good. 

It ſerves to mark the Motive, the 
Cauſe, the Subject of any Action, and 
may be rendered by in Conſideration 
/; as, God hath done all Things for 
bis own Glory; he does all for the Sake 

oof Virtue; he livd high enough for his 

ftate; James was Rewarded for his 
Valour. 

It isuſed to denote the Uſe for which 
a Thing is done ; as, Chelſea Hoſpital 
was built for diſabled Soldiers. 

It denotes Profit, Adyantage or In- 
tereſt, or in Favour of; as, the Lawyer , 
pleads for his Client; I ao it for your © 
Intereſt. . 

It denotes for what a Thing is pro- 
per or not; as, 4à good Horſe for the, 
Chariot ; it is a good Remedy for the 
Fever; in which laſt Example to cure 
1s underſtood : And likewiſe in all ſuch 
Phraſes, for for never fignifies againſt ; 

| * and 


* 


e 
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and therefore ſome Affirmation is al- 
ways underſtood. 0p 

t ſignifies Agreement or Help in Op- 
poſition to againſt ; as, William is tor 
me, John is agaipſt me. 

Convenience or Inconvenience of a 
Thing; as, this Hat is too little for me; 
the Howe is to little for the Family. 

It is uſed to denote Exchange or 
Trucking, Recompenſe, Retribution, 
or Requital, and Payment; as, he 

changed *itk for Lace, be rewardellf 
hmm tor his Service, to render Evil foi 
Evil, he gave agreat Sum for the Dia- 
mond. Hither we may likewiſe. referſfi 
theſe Phraſes, He for Eye, Fault foi 
Fault. | WE FTP 
In Place, or mſtead f; as, Hare 
dia Duty for Jobn; ſometimes it denotes 
a Miſtake; as, he {peaks one Word tor 
another; to take one Perſon for another; 
and in this Senfe we are to take this 
Phraſe, Il hom do you tale me for ? 
When a Man ſuppoſes all that Reſpect 
is not paid him which he thinks his Due. 

Diſtribution; I appointed one Room 
for every Company ; he ſets down twelve 
Acres tor every Man. 

It 


* 
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It denotes the Condition of Perſons, 
Things and Times; he was taxed e- 
nough for his Eſtate, i. e. conſidering his 
Eſtate. He was a learned Man for 
thoſe Times, i. e. conſidering, Sc. 

It likewiſe ſignifies in the Quality of; 
as, he had him for a Tutor, he hired 
him for a Coachman ; he ſuborned him 
for a Witneſs. „ | 

Becauſe of, or by Reaſon of; as, to 
puniſh a Man for his Crimes, i. e. be- 
W cauſe of, Kc. He could not walk for 
Aee, i. e. by Reaſon, or becauſe of, &c. 
It fignifies as or to be; as, he was 
ent for à Pledge, i. e. as or to be a 
Pleage. | | 

During ; as, he was Captam of the 
Fort for Life, i. e, during Life. 

Concerning, about, as to; as for me, 
i. e. concerning Me. | h 

Notwithſtanding, as, for all his con- 
ceited Wiſdom he was a Fool. And af- 
ter we have been ſpeaking of a Perſon's 
Faults, we add, For all that, he is an 
honeſt Man, i. e. notwithſtanding all 
RR ag ic | 

From ſignifies Motion from a Place, 
and then it is put in Oppoſition to To; 

| a 8 3 3 : l 48 
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as, he goes from London to Tork, he goes 
from School. P 
It is uſed to denote the Beginning of | 
Time ; as, from the Creation of the | 
World; From the Birth of Chriſt. 
It denotes the Original of Things; 
as, it grew ſo big from a ſmall Seed, 

he is deſcended from the Family of the | 
Stuarts. 

It denotes the Order of a Thing; as, 
from Head to Foot, from firſt to laſt. 

And in theſe three laſt Senfes, it is 
put before the former Particles; as, 
from thence, i.e. from that Place. From i 
hence, i. e. from this Place. From hence- 
forth, i. e. from this Time or at all 
Times after this. © 

It ſignifies off, as, be took me from 
the Ground, i. e. off the Ground. 

IN or IxTo ſerves chiefly to denote 
or mark Time, Place, the Manner of 
Being, of Thinking, and of Acting or 
Doing, the Motive which cauſes one to 
act, and the Meang we uſe to act by. 

In relates to Reſt; InTo to Moti- 
on; as, Peter lives in the Houſe; not 
into, Kc. But Peter goes into the 
Cellar, not in. 15 


N 
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It relates to Time; as, in the Sum- 
mer, in the Winter. ö | 

To Place ; as, in the City; in the 
Country. 

It denotes the different Poſtures and 
Diſpoſitions of the Body, and the di- 
vers Manners of Exiſtence or Being, 
either of Perſons or Things, with Re- 
lation either to Art or Nature; as, #0 
be in a ſuppliant Poſture ; to be in good 
Health; an Army in Battle Array, he 
is in a Robe of State; he is in his Shirt, 
This laſt Phraſe is uſed to ſignify with- 
cout his upper Garments, or in his Shirt 
only, | | 

It denotes the different Circumſtan- 
ces of a Perſon's Fortune and Affairs; 
as, to be in Favour ; to be rich in Land; 
in Money; to be in War; to have bis 

fairs in a good Condition. 

It ſerves to expreſs the different Man- 
ners of Being, with Relation to the 
Paſſions and Affections of the Soul; 
and to the Thoughts and Operations of 
the Mind; as, % be in Fear; to be in 
Doubt; to put him in good Humour; to 
tale it in good Part; his Memory is 
in Eſteem. 7 

„ It 
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It denotes alſo the Motive and Ob- 
ject; ; as, be did it in Revenge; he Works 
in Hope. 
It ſignifies as much as among; as, the 
wicked Man has not God in all his 
Thoughts, i. e. among all his Thoughts, 
or in any of his Thoughts. 
" Ching of Perſon or Thing; as, bey 
turn Braſs into Gold, I Was 
changed into a Flower. . 
In ſignifies ſometimes ag 2inſ? or into; 
as, he ran the Poker in my Face; he 
put it in his Mouth. 
O denotes Relations betwixt the 
Word that goes before, and the Word 
that follows it, whether that Word be 
Name, Quality, or Affirmation; as, he 
Son of Adam. 5 
It ſignifies the Author of a Thing : ; 
as, the Work of Milton, i.c. the Works 
which Milton wrote. 
It ſignifies the Poſſeſſor or Owner 
of a Thing; as, the Palace of the 
Ning. 
It ſignifies the Subject; as, a Cup of 
Vater; a Piece of Bread. 
It fignifics concerning, or the Object 
Tk... — about which you ſpezk or 


— 
n 
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write; 
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write; a8, a Treatiſe of Virtue, or on, 
or concerning Virtue ; he writes of Ma- 
thematicks. 

It ſignifies the Matter of which a 
Thing 1 8 made; as, a Cup of Gold; 8 
Pillar of Marble ; i. e. a Cup made of 
Gold; u Pillar mad: of Marble: Which 
Phraſes may be turned into Quali- 
ties; as, a golden Cup; ; @ marble Pil- 
lar. 

The Means or Cauſe ; as, to die of 
Hunger; to die of a Conſumption. 

It is uſed to denote the Quality of a 
Perſon or Thing; as, a Man of Hondur 
an Afﬀair of Importance. 

Tt ſometimes denotes an ative Senſe ; 
as, the Providence of God, i. e. the 
Providence by which God rakes Care of 
all Things. Sometimes the Paſſive; 
as, the Fear of God, i. e. by which he 
is feared. Sometimes it denotes e 
theſe Senſes; as, the Love of God, i. 
the Love with which God loves his — 
People; or, the Love with which goad 
Men 2 God. 

It is ſometimes only a Note of Ex- 
plication or Specification; as, the City 
of London; the City of Rome. 20 

It 
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It ſignifies among; as, of five Horſes 
2 were blina, i. e. among five Horſes, 
_— | | 
From; as, South of London, i. e. 
South from, Ne. . : 
But ſometimes we expreſs of, eſpe- 
cially, when it ſignifies Poſſeſſion, by 
the Addition of s to the Name; as, the 
King's Palace, i.e. the Palace of the 


King. - 

Of ſignifies Separation or Diftance ; | 
as, £0 put off his Cloaths, he ſtood off 
from the Fire. | 

It denotes Delay; as, he puts me off, 
i. e. delays. Was Va 

Off and on being join d together, de- 
note Inconſtancy or Unſettledneſs; as, 
he is off and on with me, i. e. he ſomes 
times agrees, and ſometimes will not. 

On or upon, relates both to Time 
and Place; as, on or upon that Day, 
on or upon the Table. wad 

When on or upon relates to Place, it WW > 
has divers Uſes where it is employed in 
a Senſe more or leſs proper. It every Wl, 
where denotes the Superiority of the -# 
Situation | that is, being uppermoſt or 
over] of Perſons or Things, in Reſpect 

to 
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to one another; as, to put the Diſh on 
or upon the 7. able; to lyeon or upon the 
| Bed. 7 to * his Hat on or upon His 
ad; ridge on or upon the Thames. 

And in Alluſion to this Acceptation 
Wit is uſed in ſpeaking of the Impoſition 
or Railing of Taxes, Contributions, 
Sc. and then it ſerves to denote either 
the Perſons of whom the Taxes are de- 
manded, or the Funds from whence the 
Taxes are raiſed ; as, he laid Contribu- 
tions on or upon all the Enemy's Coun- 
r; it is paid out of the Tax upon 
Malt and upon Coals, Candles, Kc. 

In ſpeaking of Buſineſs, it is uſed to 
denote what we are doing, and the 
Matter or Subject of our Converſation, 
Deliberation 4 plication ; as, to di- 
bute on or upon pos Subject of, &c. To 
deliberate on or upon ſuch a Fs 5 2 
tion, to male Notes on or upon ſuch an 
Author. 

It alſo ſeryes to denote the Cauſe or 
Occaſion of doing any Thing; as, up- 
on the News of her Arrival, N ag 
ly departed ; 4 or upon the Advice of 
the Approach of the Enemy, they you | 

It 
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It ſerves to denote, by Virtue or in 
Conſideration of, what a Perſon ſays, 
does, or defigns any Thing; as, on or 
upon thoſe Hopes we married; he ven- 
tured relying on or upon the publics 
Faith, i. e. by Virtue of, in Cunſidera- 
tion of, &c. e | 
- Tr' denotes the Terms* which one 
makes uſe of to affirm any Thing ; as 
F proteſt on or upon my Honour ; on 
or upon my Conſcience ; to ſwear on or 
upon the Goſpel, tacks {1 
It fignifies concerning; as, he has a- 
greed on that Matter i. e. concerning 
that Matter. Y 

Alſo after, and denotes Reiteration 
or repeating of ſomething already done 
or ſpoken; as, he thanks me with Let- 
ter upon Letter, i. e. Letter after Let- 
ter; be repeats Line upon Line, and 
Precept upon Precept, Kc. - i 

When it is joined to Affirmations, it 
ſignifies as much as forward or Conti- 
nuation ; as, r gg on, i.e. 70 go for- 
ward, Sc. and anſwers to off; as, 7o 
put on, to put oft. 1 

Our or OuT Ox, refers to the 
Matter, Place, Time, Number, or 
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Moultitude from whence any Perſon or 
Thing comes, goes, is ſought, fetcht, 
taken, Sc. as, he rook it out of the 
Fire, he came out of the Church. 
It denotes the Reaſon or Cauſe of a 
Thing; as, /be did it out of Arb i. e. 
C2 Reaſon of Site. 

It ſignifies Diſtance; as, Go er 
n Sight, i. e. from my Sight. 

It ignifies not within the Reach of; 
as, out of Gun-ſhot, i. e. not within the 
Reach of Gun-ſhot. 

It ſignifies not in; as, out of Date, 
out of Place, out of Faſhion, out our of 
Heart; i. e. not in Date, &c. f 

Ove, refers to the Height of Place, 
above which any Thing is {aid to be, 2 
to be done; as, a black Shower 
over his Head; he holds the Sword over 
her Head. 

It refers to the Diſtance of Place, be- 

ond or croſs; or overthwart which any 
Thing \mbyeth or: is made ts move; 
as, he goes over L.. :. e. en or 
croſs, &c. 

It denotes Exceſs; as, it comes by o- 
ver- much Eaſe, i. e. tos much, &. No 
body | over happy, i. e. too, K.. 

M Te 


1 
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It ſignifies above; as, it is not tuo V 
Fingers over, i. e. above. 70 


t Genifics through; as, he is known v: 

all over the World, i. e. through the 
whole, &c. 

It ſignifies Power or Authority; as, 
the Captain is over the Soldiers, i. e 
above in Command or Dignity. 
Beſides, as, he gave me four over, 

i. e. beſides, Kc. 

Being put after Affirmations, it ſig- 
nifies, to deſiſt or leave off; as, he eien 
over, i. e. be dgſiſts, ; Re. 

Tuokoud or THROUGH, ſerves to 
mark the efficient Cauſe, Means, or 
Medium, but chiefly the local Medi. 
um, tho it ſignifies the moral and na- 
tural likewiſe. 

I !be efficient Cauſes; as, nothing is 
done but throu ugh, i. e. by the Permiſſ- 
on of God; the World was created 
through or by the Tower of God. 

. 5G — Motive; as, be does it chr 


Woy- 

It relates to Place, and denotes Pre- 
Fence, or Movement into Place ; as al- 
ſo the Medium or middle Place; as, 
the Power of . is ſeen through & Da 
-| o 
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World; he ran him through the Body; 

the Beams of the Sun paſs from Hea- 

ven through the Air to the Earth. 
2uite through,i.e. through both Sides. 

TILL or UNTII, relates only to 
Time; as, he ſtaid till four & Clock. . 

Till ſignifies before ; as, they did not 
dare to beg in the War till the Ambaſſa- 
dors were come back from Rome, i. e. 
before. | 

It denotes Delay ; as, he hath borne 
gently with me till or until nom. 

To [or UnTo not much'uſed} ſigni- 
fies Motion to a Place; as, I go to 
Windſor. I of (59 

Relation; as, faithful to his Sove- 
7 ; good to his Friend. 

t denotes the Uſe for which a Thing 
is deſign d; as, a Mill to grind Coffee ; 
a Baſon to waſh Hande. 5 

To Alto ſignifies Capacity, Aptitude 
and preſent Diſpoſition; as, a Man qua- 
liſied to undertake any Ti hing; it is ca- 
ſy to do; Wine fit to drink. AE: 

Deſign or Intent; as, to invite to 
Dinner; to have ſomewhat to do. 

It ſignifies in; as, to Day, 1. e. in this 
Day; to Morrow, i. e. in the next Day. 
FIR M 2 To 
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To denotes for; as, he did it to the | 
End, i. e. for the End; ſbe had five 
thouſand Pounds to her Portion, i. e. 
for, 7 to ber Portion. q | 
Before ; as, you. promiſed me to my | 
Far, i. e. os oe Je ; 
About, of, concerning; as, ſpeak to 
the Head we agreed — b # 
Towards ;, as, I thank you for your 
Kindneſs to me, i. e. towards me. 

Till or until; as, the Meeting is put 
off to November, i. e. until November; 
and here it denotes Delay. _ 

In Compariſes. of ; as, he is nat hing 
to Hercules, i. e. in Compariſon of Her- 
cules. ONES 

To is uſed for may, can, or will; as, 
I bave none to comfart me, i. e. who 
may, can, or will comfert me. _ 
TowaRD or TowarDs, is uſed to 
denote both Time and Place, though 
it does more naturally refer to Place 
than Time. Thy 

It denotes Time, but without any 
preciſe fixing of it; as, towards 1e 

Pring, towards Noon, towards the End 


ſater. 


But © 
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But it gives you a more preciſe and 
exact Diſtinction, when it is applied to 
Place; as, the Troops march towards 
the Rhine ; to have his Eyes turned 
towards Fleaven. Eo LOR 
From ward (ſe ward) come hither- 
ward, upward, downward, foreward, 
backward. | q 
UNnDEx, relates both to Place and 
Time. | 
But, as it relates to Time, it is or- 
dinarity reſtrained to the marking the 
Time of a Reign or Government; as, 
under the Reign of Queen Ame; under 
the Government of Auguſtus, Chriſt was 
born; but for Shortneſs Sake we ſay, 
under Queen Anne; under Auguſtus. 
As it relates to Place, it denotes be- 
ing lower in Situation or Place; as, 
every Thing that is under Heaven, or” 
under the Earth. 3 
And it is in Alluſion to this Accep- 
tation, when we ſay, he retired under 
the Cannon of ſuch a Place; to pat 4 
Thins under Lock and Rx. 
It ſignifies privately or ſecretly ; as, 
to do any Thing under hand, i. e. pri- 
vately. Ns . 6 
LET M 3 Lower; 
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Lower ; as, under-Lip, under-Side, 
i. e. lower. | 
Warp is always ſct after another 
Word, and denotes the Tendency of 
Perſons or Things to one another; as, 
beavenward, i. e. to Heaven, or toward 
Heaven. . 
Wirn is uſed to denote Conjuncti- 
on, Union, Mixture, Society, Accom- 


panying, Means, Inſtrument, Manner, 
c 


Conjunction, or Union: He is Friends 
with all the World. | 
Mixture, to put a little Vinegar with 
a great deal of Oil; he mixes Water 
With bis Wine. 
Society or Accompanying; to dine 
with his Friends; to go with him. 
The Means; with he Grace of God'; 
with the Help of his Friends; be purg d 
with Jallap. 
The Manner of being or doing; as, 
to ſpeak with Eloguence; to anſwer 
with Impudence. 
The Inftrament ; as, he kill d bim 
with _ Sword. 1 febe with 
oſition or againſt ; as, to fight wit 
the French, i. e. againſt, &c. 


WiIrnIN 
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WIrnIð refers both to Time and 
Place. l 

When it refers to Place, it denotes 
that the Perſon or Thing of which we 
ſpeak, is contain'd or comprehended in 
that Place; as, John is within the Houſe; 
he walks within the Garden. 

When it refers to Time, it ſerves to 
fix and determine the Space of Time 
with Reſpect to the Thing to be done, 
or which is doing; as, He will go with- 
in three Days; it will be finiſhed within 
two Heurs. 

W1THoOU'T is put in Oppoſition to 
within ; as, be 1s not within the Houſe ; 
for he is without Doors. 

It denotes Privation in ſpeaking of a 
Good or —— we have not; as 

we can do no goed Thing without 'the 
Grace of God, be e paſſes the Night with- 
out Sleep, i. e. not having any, &c. 

Excluſion or being exempt or free 
from ; as, he ſpoke without W 1. ec 
free from, &c. | 

Without ſignifies not with ; as, he did 
it without the Authority of Parlia- 
ment, i. e. not with, Kc. without Telling, 
v e. not With, &c. p 

t 
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It ſignifies void ; as, be is without 


Underſtanding, i. e. void ; he is with- 


out Maney, i. e. void of, or has no Mo- 


It ſignifies amleſs or except; he will 
not come without being ſent for, i. e. un- 
leſs or except, Kc. 
ſeat-for, is not good Engliſn, tho com- 

It fignifies beſides; as, there were two 


hundred without the Boys, i. e. beſides, 


or at counting the Boys. 


O. What is the Uſe of the third Sort 


of Particles call'd: Conjunctions? 

A. The third Sort of Particles or 
Conjunctions, join Sentences together, 
and ſhew. the Manner of their Relation 
or Dependence on one another; as, and, 


af 


as, nor, neither, but, unleſs, ne- 
leſs, however, otherwiſe, if, (ave, 
except, tho, altho, as, namely, to wit, 
why, wherefore, for, becauſe, that, 
therefore, . whereas, ſince, likewiſe, 
thereapon, &c. 2 


— 


lou are they diſtinguiſh'd ? 


A. The Relation of one Sentence to 


another in Contextare, is either Con- 


* 
* 


or without be be 


- . fiſtence, 


ſi 


4 


{ 


. 
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ſiſtence, Dependence, Repugnance and 
Oppoſition, or Suſpenſion, 


The Conſiſtence of Notions with 
each other is ex pretied by Conjunctions. 


I. Copulative ; as, 4 * Wk 


JW 


2. Conceſſive; as, although, aller, 
» bag 1 


The Dependence of one Notion on | 
another is expreſs d by, 


1, Canfils ; ; as, for, brcanfe. © 
. 2. Conditionals ; as, 5, fo that. 
3. Thlatives' ; as, therefore, then, there- 


up = 


The — or 8 of 
Notions is expreſs'd b | 


1. DisjunQtives; as, eit her or WW 
Theſe alſo mark Wen on or Doubt- 


ing. 
2 Excep- 
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2. Exceptives ; as, but, except, un- 
 teſs, yet, otherwiſe. 


There are yet many other Claſſes of h 
this 1 of Particles, but theſe ſhall " 
ſuffice for the preſent. Their Nature 
and Uſe being beſt underſtood by a care- 
ful Attendance to, and Refietion on, 
the various Actions of our Mind in 
_ 


, % \ 
2d . N 8 . S 2 7 2 


P A R 7 IV. 
f Convreverion. ” - | 


— HAT is ConftruQion ? ? | 

A. The right joining of 

Words ! in a Sentence, or Sentences to- : 

gether. 

2. What is a Sentence? 

A. It is a Comprehenfion of three or 

more Words, whereby ſome Sentiment 

or 
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or Thought of the Mind is expreſſed; 
and is either ſingle or compound. 

2., What is a ſingle Sentence? 

A. A ſingle Sentence is that which 
has but one Affirmation, and one Name; 
as, A Lie is abominable. 

9 What is a compound Sentence? 

A. A compound Sentence is, when 
two or more Sentences are joined toge- 
ther; as, Life is ſbort, and Art is long. 
Peter died, and ſo did James. Will you 
Play, or will you not ? This is the Man 
who did the Savage kill.. He: is the 
Man that ſtole the Horſe. God crea- 
ted Man, and Chriſt redeemed him; 
therefore let us love our God and our 
Saviour. 

2. Where is the Name or Word, of 
9 5 any Thing is affirmed, to be pla- 

A. Before the Affirmation; as, I 
love. Thou readeſt. The Bool is read. 
The Lawyer pleads. Cæſar conquered 
Pompey. Cicero and Cato were wiſe 
„„ 
Qs it always to be placed before 
the Affirmation? 3 

5 A. No, 
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A. No, for in the following Caſes it 
is put aſter the Affirmation; as, 

1. In an interrogative Sentence, or 
where a Queftion is asked; as, 1s John 
at Home ? Are you the Boy? Does he 
enen 

2. In an imperative or commanding 

Sentence; as, Burn thou; Read ye ; Be 

not a Slave to Paſſion. | 
3. In a conditional or yielding Senſe ; 
as, Had I read the Book. Were he a bad 

Man. Had I heard this, I would not 
have been ſo complaiſant. Had he ask- 
ed, he had obtained. 

4 When there comes before the Af- 
firmation; as, There is Cold in the Ice. 
There is Heat in the Sun. There is much 
Good in Friendſhip. There came a Man 
to me. There was a Noiſe. There fell 
a 2 Men on the Spot. | 
J. When it is put by Way of Em- 
phaſis before the Affirmation; as, It 
was John that won the Prize. It was 
you that loft it. It was Mordaunt 


who conquer d. It is the Part of a 


wiſe Man ro prefer Virtue before Plea- 


ſure. 
N Some- 
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Sometimes the Name or Subſtantive 

is ſet after the Affirmation, when there 

are none of the foregoing Conſiderati- 

ons; as, ſaid I; ſaid he; theu 1 0 
the General. 

Q. When two of the nine hel pin 
Affirtnations come before the ns helping 

Affirmation, where muſt the Name be 

plac'd ? 

A. Between the two helpin Affir- 
mations; as, could be have þ it ; 
could I have goner; r Thomas have 
obtained his 10. 

Q. Where muſt the Genitive Caſe. be 
placed:2, -. 4,4 

A. Always before the Name M as, 
the Maſter's Horſe; the King s Garden; 
Milton's Poems. 

Where are the perſonal Names 
to be placed? 

A. The foregoing State is to be 
placed before the Affirmation; as, I 
read, I love, we love : But the blow 


ing State after the Affirmation or Pre- 
poſition; as, love me, love us, heareſt 
thou, to me, to us, b-fore me, After 
Us. 


N Q. Is 


» 
— 
— — 


my i CoxsrRucrrox. 

Is the foregoing State of perſonal 
Nabe never placed aſter the Affirma- 
tion? N 

A. Ves, when the Queſtion is asked 
or in a commanding Sentence, Sc. as 


am I? is it I? not me; is He there? 


_ heareſt Thou? h 
2. Is the Word which is the Subject 
of the Affirmation always a Name or 


Subſtantive ? 


A. No, for any Word or Sentence 


anſwering to theſe Queſtions, who: is, 
does, or ſuffers ? or what ir, does, ot 
ſuffers ? may be the Subject of the Af. 
firmation; as, the Parſon preaches, who 
preaches? Anſw. The Parſon. The Book 
is read, what is read? The Book. It 


may be another Affirmation with 70 


before it; as, to dance is wholeſome ; 10 
play is delightful , to conſider is uſeful. 
Or it may be a whole Sentence ; as, 
a life well ſpent makes old Agepleaſant, 
what makes old Age pleaſant 9 A Life 
well ſpent. It is the Part 5 a fooliſh 
Boy to love Play and neole# bis Books ; 
what is the Part of a Fool Bey? To 
love Play, Rc. 
| 2. Muſt 


© - 


n 


A. #6 as 1 


ſtan 
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Q. Muſt the Affirmation have always 
a Name after it expreſs d or underſtood. 
A. When the Action, Poſture, Diſ- 
poſition, Sc. expreſs d by the Affirma- 
tion, does not extend to any other Per- 
ſon or Thing, but terminates in the 
Subject, Perſon, or Thing acting, it 
does not then require a Name after it; 
as, 1 grieve, I reoice, I run, I /it, I 
- * I He, the Tree grows, I am ſick, 


Conſtructiou of Qualities. 


©. Where are the Qualities, in Eu- 
72085 uſually placed Non f 
A. In Engliſh we generally place the 
Quality before the Name to which it 
belongs; as, a good Boy; a good Girl; 
a good Thing; good Boys; good Girls; 
good Things; wicked Men ſpeak wicked 
Things. | 

nleſs an Affirmation comes between 
the Quality and the Name; as, 5 
is oy Man, or the Man is happy 2 
art thou, O God, and righteous are thy 
2 ments, or God is juſt, and his 

uagments are righteous. 
N 2 And 


4, 
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And in Poetry the Quality is often 
ſet after the Name, as being more 


ſounding and harmonious ; as, 
Hail, Bard divine. 

3 When two or more Qualities 
come together, where are they to be 
placed? 

A. When there are more Qualities 
than one join d together, or one Qua- 
lity with other Words depending on it, 
they are generally ſet aſter the Name ; 
as, a General both wiſe and valiant ; 4 
General very wiſe; à General 2 
in political — military Matters; but 
then we likewiſe ſay, a wiſe and vali- 
ant General ; a very wiſe General; a 
Skillful G eneral in political ol nil. 
tary Matters. ) 

May a Nabe have more Qual 
ties than one join d with it? 


A. A Name with its Quality is rec- 


koned as one compound Word (and ſo 
is any governing Word, with the Words 
that depend upon it) whence the Name 
and Quality fo join d do often take an- 
other Quality, and ſometimes a third, 


and ſo on; as, @ | Ma, an old Mo ; a 
goed 


2 « * - 


| _ NOPE 
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good old Man; à very good old Man; 
a very learned judicious ſober Man. 

Q. Where are the Qualities à and 
an to be placed ? A BE EE 

A. They are generally placed imme- 

diately before the Name; as, 4 Man, 
an Arm, a Mountain; but if there be 
another Quality, it is uſually placed be- 
tween the 4 and the Name; as, 4 
good Man; avirtuous Woman , a black 
Horſe. - "IAIN | 


Conſtruction of Afirmations. 
2. What is the Conſtruction of Af- 


firmations ? | Se, 

A. The Affirmation muſt be of the 
ſame Number and Perſon with the 
Name of which it affirms any Thing; 
as, Peter lives; Men love; I write or 
do write; Thou writeſt or doſt write ; 
He writes or doth write ; Me, Te, and 
They write or do write ; not Peter live, 
Men loves, which would be falſe Gram- 
mar. 

Q. When two Names of the ſingular 
Number come together, what Num- 
ber muſt the Affirmation be of? 


Ns A. Of 
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A Of the plural Number, becauſe 
two Names are as really plural, as two 
hundred, Sc. as, Cicero and Cato were 
wiſe and learned Men; the Man and 
bis Wife are very loving; his Juſtice 
and rave were great. 

If the Name itſelf be of the ſingular 
Number, yet comprehending many Par- 
ticulars, the Affirmation may be either 
ſingular or plural, as you pleaſe ; as, 
the Parliament is debating, or the Par- 
liament are debating ; the Mob is un- 
ruly, or the Mob are unruly. 

2. May two Affirmations come to- 
gether, without another Word between 
them ? 

A. When two Affirmations follow 
one another, the Particle fo ought to 
be ſet between them; as, I love to read; 
1 dare fight, where to is underſtood. 

Except one of the two be of the nine 
helping Affirmations, do, wil, ſball, may, 
can, Sc. with their paſt Times, dia, 
would, ſhould, might, could; add to 
theſe, let, bid, dare, and help, and per- 
haps a few others. | "om 
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Couſt ruct ion of Particles. 


2. Where are the firſt Sort of Par- 
ticles, that ſhew the Circumſtances or 
Manners of Words to be placed ? 

A. They are generally placed before 
Qualities; as, Robert was very lucły; 
Socrates was Very Wiſe; Seneca Was ve- 
ry rich; Caligula was extreamly yo/up- 
tuous : They may be clegantly placed 
before Names ; as, this is 7he very 

orſe : But after Affirmations; as, Cyn- 
thia danced admirably ; Plato reaſoned 
well; Cicero ſpoke eloquently. 

9. What is the Conſtruction of the 
ſecond Sort of Particles? 3 
A. This Sort of Particles ſhewing 
the State, Relation, or Reference of 
the other Parts of Speech to each other, 
are therefore to be placed between the. * 
Words, whoſe State, Relation, or De- 
ndence they expreſs ; ſuch are, of, to, 
or, from, o by, with, through, Sc. as 
in the following Examples, O God! 
the Memorial of thy Love to the Sons 
of Men, from the Beginning of the World 

to 
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to this Day, is recorded with Thankful- 
neſs in the Hearts of the Righteous. 

Q. Where muſt the third Sort of 
Particles be placed in Conſtruction? 

A. As they are only uſed in joining 
Sentences together, they muſt be placed 
between the two Propoſitions or Senten- 
ces, which they are intended to unite. 


) . — . ' 
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V HAT is Quantity? 

A. Quantity is the different 
Meaſure of Time in pronouncing Syl- 
lables, from whence they are denomi- 
nated Long and Short. h 

Q. What is the Proportion between 
a long and a ſhort Syllable? 
A. Two to one; that is, a long Syl- 
lable is twice as long in pronouncing as 
a ſhort Syllable. Bi 


The Rules for this Diſtincrion of long 
.and ſhort Syllables having been already 
given 
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ven in Sect. I. of Part I. need not oe 
ys repeated. 


2. What is Accent? 

A. Accent is the raifing or falling 
the "Voice above or below its uſual 
Tone; and of this there are three/Sorts, 
Acute, Grave, Inf x. The Acute 
raiſes the Voice, the Grave depreſſes it, 
and the Inflex is a Kind of Undulation 
or waving of the Voice. But Accent 
is now generally uſed to ſignify no more 
than the pronouncing a Syllable, whe- 
ther it be long or ſhort, with a ſtronger 
Force or Streſs of the Voice than the 
other Syllable or Sy llables in the fame 
Word; as, à in arable, po in Poem. 

2. How many Ways may Accent be 
conſidered ? * 

A. Four; as it may relate to Words 
of two, three, or many dSyllables; or 
to Words compoſed of the ſame Letters 
(as are many Names and Affirmations) 
but of different Significations, and are 
therefore only to be diſtinguiſh'd by be- 
ing ne accented. 

. How 
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22. How many Rules have you for 
accenting Words of two Syllables ? 

A. Three ; 

1. If an additional Ending be put to 
a Word of one Syllable, and making 
another Syllable, the Accent is uſually 
on the firſt Syllable; as in, chiſt-ly, 
peac et; ul, diſeed. 
2. Words of two Syllables ending 
with, er, or, our, and ure, ſounded 
ſhort; or with 4e or en, the e being 
ſilent or obſcurely ſounded, ſuch Words 
are moſtly accented on the firſt Syl- 
lable; as in, Anger, Scorner, Author, 
Traitor, Honour, injure, Nature, Plea- 

ſure, Canale, hindle, bitten, ſpoken. 
3. Words of two Syllables the firſt 
being a Prepoſition have the Accent on 
the laſt; as in, abſcond, abſobve, adhere, 
adjom, bewail, beguile, conjbin, con» 
ſtram, debiſe, defraud, diſcloſe, diſguſt, 
elect, erect, exact, oxpoi 22 
ron, perform, perſuade, 


, &y 
redict, pre- 


Fix, &s, prolong, rebound, recant, 
ſubave, ſubmit, ſubſcribe, transfer, 
tranſgreſs, tran ſlate; except, abject, al. 
ſent, aajunct, advent, Concord, Conduit, 

conſtant, contrite, decent, Deluge, De- 
Wet: fert, 
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ſert, Perſon, perfect, Prelate, Preſence, 
profit, promiſe, Progreſs, Prologue, Re- 
bel, Relic, Relitt, Refuge, reliſh, Re- 
ſpite, Subſtance, Suburbs. 

Q. If an additional Ending be put 
to a Word of two Syllables, is the 
Accent thereby changed ? 

A. No; for in ſuch Words the Ac- 
cent uſually remains on the ſame Syl- 
lable that it was on in the Word of two 
Syllables; as in, agree, Agreement ; ad- 
vance, Advancement ; amaze, Ama xe- 
ment; augment, augmented ; content, 
Contentment ; employ, Employment; in- 
chint, Inchantment, &c. except, pro- 
teſt, Proteſtant, Kc. 

Q. How are Polyſyllables, 7, e. all 
Words of more than three Syllables, to 
be accented ? | 

A. The common general Rule is 
that the Accent be placed on the laſt 
Syllable but two; as in ambiguous, Be- 
neficence, Condition, contammate, corro= 
borate, degenerate, epitomize, Tautolo- 
gy, Vivacity, Ubiquity, &c. 


But as there are many Exceptions to 
this Rule; and alſo ſome Words that 


"A have 
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have two, and others three Accents ; 
as, univerſal, 6mnipreſent, Tranſubſtan- 


_ tiation, and theſe hardly reducible to 
any Rules : 1 ſpall not multiply Exam- 


ples, but ſhall add a general Obſerva- 


tion, with a few conſequent Remarks, 


from the Reverend Dr Watts 

* Onsen. That it is the Cuſtom of 
« the Engliſh in moſt Words to remove 
the Accent far from the laſt Syllable.” 

REM. 1. That in Words of — Syl- 
lables where both are ſhort or both 
long, the Accent is laid generally on 
the firſt; as, Mantle, private,  _ 

REM. 2. If the firſt Syllable only 
de long, the Accent is very ſeldom laid 


on the laſt. 


NEM. 3. T hat where the Avent lies 
on the laſt Syllable, the Word is almoſt 


always a Kind of Compound, and the 


firſt Syllable is a Prepoſition; as, com- 


Pete. diſſol ve, prevent, return. 


REM. 4. That in Words of three, 
four, or five Syllables, the Accent is 
ſeldom laid on the two laſt Sy llables, 
but often on one of the firſt; as, CQ 


_ remony, abiminabus final, _ 95 


mn n IN | 
we TS | REM. 5 
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Rem. 5. In Words of ſix Syllables 
there are frequently two Accents, one 
on the firſt, and the other on the 
fourth; as, Juſtification, unphiloſopht= 
cal, Fimilidrity. 


But after all the Rules that can be 
given, I know not any Thing that 
will lead a Child ſo eaſily to put the 
right Accent upon Words, as Tables 
or 2 of Words diſpoſed accor- 
ding to their Accents on the firſt, ſe- 
cond, or third Syllable, Sc. as in 
Mr Drcus's Spelling Book, which 
may therefore' be uſed together with 
this Grammar, 

2. Many Names and Affirmations 
being ſpelt with the ſame Letters, how 
are they to be diſtinguiſhed in pro- 
nouncing ? 

A. By laying the Accent on the Erſt 
Syllable in Names, and on the laſt Sy- 
lable in Affirmations; as in the Ex- 
amples following. 


NAuzs. AFFIRMATIONS. 
To be abſent to abſent 
An Accent to accent 


O An 
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Names. 
An Attribute 
A Cement 

A Collett 

A Compound 
A Cinta8 
The Confines 
Conflict 
Concert 

A Conſort 

A Conteſt 
Contract 
A Convert 
A Deſert 
Frequent 
P'ncenſe 

An Object 
An O'verthrow 
A Premiſe 

A Preſent 

A Project 

A Rebel 

A — 
Refuſe 

"oi Ts 

A Torment © 
An Unit 


= unite 


 AFFIRMATIONS. 
to attribute 
to cement 
to collect 

to compound 
to conduct 
to confine 
to conflict 
to concert 
to conſort 
to conteſt 
to contract 
to convert 
70 deſert 

to frequent 
Fo mcenſe 
to object 

to overthrow 
to premiſe 
Fo preſent 
to project 
to rebel 

fo 22 
o refuſe 

to ſubject 


to torment 


Note 


—_—_ r a a 0. Mo 
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Note here, That Names derived from 
theſe Affirmations, are accented as the 
Afirmations are; as, to collect, a Col- 
lector; to object, an Objection; to tor- 
ment, a Tormentor. 


Of Srops or PAusEsS in Sentences. 


2. W HAT are the moſt uſual Stops 


or Pauſes in a Sentence? 

A. Theſe five; a Comma (,) a Se- 
micolon (;) a Colon () a Period (.) and 
an Interrogation (?) 

2. What is a Comma? 

A. A Comma is like an inverted c 
thus () and is a Pauſe or Reſting in 
Speech, while you may tell one; and 
is chiefly uſed to diſtinguiſh Names, 
Affirmations, and the firſt Sort of Par- 
ticles [or Ad verbs] as, a good Man, and 
learned ; a beautiful Woman, virtuous 
and humble, to exhort to pray; ſooner 
or later, every Body mu 2 It is 
uſed alſo to diſtinguiſh the Parts of a 
| 45 O 2 Sentence 
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Sentence; as, Life 1s ſhort, and Art is 
long. 155 | 
This Mark is ſometimes placed over 
a Word when a Letter is left out; as 
lov'd, fear d, for loved, feared, &c. al- 
ſo con d, wou'd, (hou'd, for could, would, 
Should; and here it is called an Apo- 
ſtrophe (). | 

Q. What is a Semicolon ? 

A. A Semicolon is a Comma with 
a Dot over it thus (;) and -requires a 
Reſt or Pauſe, while you may tell two; 
and is uſed to diſtinguiſh the Mem- 
bers or Parts of a Sentence ; Example, 
The Miſer enlarges his Deſires as Hell; 
be is a Gulph without à Bottom; all 
the Succeſs m the IWortd will never fill 
Him. 

2. What is a Colon? * 

AH. A Colon is two Dots, one over 
the other, thus (:) and requires you to 
pauſe, while you may tell three; be- 
ing uſed when the Senſe is perfect, but 
the Sentence not ended ; as, Conſcience 
and Covetouſneſs are never to be recon- 
ciled : Like Fire and Water, they al- 
Ways deſtroy each other, according to 
the Predominancy of the Element. 

A Colon 


„„F%“CV bak. A... 


Ws. is 


— 
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A Colon is generally uſed before a 
comparative Conjunction in a Simili- 
tude; for Example, As an ill Air may 
endanger a good Conſtitution : So may 
a Place of ill Example endanger a 
good Man. | 

2. What is a Period? 

A. A Period or full Stop marked 
thus () denotes the longeſt Pauſe, or 
while you may tell four, and is tet af- 
ter a Sentence, when it is compleat and 
fully ended; as, a good Man can never 
be miſerable, nor a wicked Man happy. 

2. What is an Interrogation ? 

A. An Interrogation marked thus (?) 
requires 'as long a Pauſe as a Period ; 
and is never uſed but after a Queſtion ; 
as, We ſhould every Night ast ourſelves; 
What Infirmity have we maſter d to 
Day? What Paſſion oppoſed © What 
Temptation reſijted ? Wha Virtue ac- 
guired ? 

- ©. What other Points or Marks of 
Diſtinction are uſed in Writing? ; 
A. Twelve, vis. 1. Hyphen. 2. Pa- 
rentheſis. 3. Brackets or Crotchets. 
4. Admiration or Exclamation. 5. I- 
Tony. 6. Paragraph. 7. Section. 8. El- 
* Wi. . 
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Tipſis. 9. Index. 10. Aſteriſm. 11. O- 
belisk. 12, Caret. 

2. What is a Hyphen? 

A. A Hyphen is a ſhort Line, as (-) 
and is uſed to join two Words toge- 
ther; as, Watch-man, Coach-man, 
Gold-ring : It is alſo uſed when a Word 
i written Part in one Line, and Part 
in another. 

2., What is a Parentheſis ? 

A. A Parentheſis is two crooked 
Lines thus () including Words or Sen- 
tences, not neceſſary to the Senſe of 
the Paſſage they are included in, and 
therefore they may be left ont without 
any Prejudice to the Senſe, yet ſerve 
to — or explain it; as, I know 
that in me (that is, in my Fleſh) dwell- 
eth no good Thing. One Man values 
his Peace above 12 Honour; another 
his Honour above his Safety; and not 
a few there are that (provided they 
may fave their Bodies] never care 
what becomes of their Souls. 

Q. What are Brackets? 

A. Brackets are angular Lines made 
thus [] and include Words or Senten- 
ces of the ſame Value and Significa- 

tion 
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tion with thoſe they are join'd to, and 
which may be uſed in their Stead ; 
ſometimes they include an Ex lanation 
of what went before; and ſometimes 
ſomething to be e Plate. 

2. What is a Note of Admiration? 

A. A Note of Admiration | Won- 
der] or Exclamation is made thus (!) 
and is placed after Words expreſſing 
ſome vehement Paſlion ; as, O the e Folly 
of Men ! 

2., What is Irony? 

A. Irony is the uſing of Words 
in a Senſe contrary to their natural 
Meaning; as when we ſay, Such 4 one 
is a very honeſt Fellow j when we mean 
a Knave: And as there is as yet no 
Mark for this Purpoſe, the Note of 
Exclamation inverted thus (i) may ſerve 
very well, as in the Example. 

7 What is a Paragraph ? 

A Paragraph is thus marked (J 
or J) and is ſes chiefly in the Bible ; 
and denotes the Beginning of a new 
Subje& or Matter. 

9. What is a Section? 


A. A Se- 
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A. A Section is thus marked (9) 
and is uſed in dividing Chapters into 
lefler Heads. 

2. What is Ellipſis? 

A. Ellipſis or Omiſſion, is when 
Part of a Word is left out; as, K—g 
G——ege for King George. 

Q. What is the Uſe of the Index or 
Hand ? | 

A. The Index or Hand, the Fore- 
finger pointing thus (15) ſignifies that 
Paſſage to be very remarkable againſt 
which it is placed. => | 

2. What is the Uſe of the Aſteriſm? 

A. The Aſteriſm (*) and Obelisk 
or Dagger (+) are uſed to direct to tome 
Note or Remark in the Margin, or at 
the Foot of the Page. And this is al- 
ſo done by paralle! Lines, as (||) and 
(i and fometimes by Letters or Fi- 
gures included within a Parentheſis 
thus (a) (1). | 

2. What is a Caret? 

A. A Carct made thus (“) is uſed to 
denote where a Letter or Word, left 
out and writ over, is to come in; as, 


good 
vil Commuanicatians corrupt , Manners. 
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Of ABBREVIATIONS or cContratting 
of WokDs. 


Q. WI A do you mean by ab- 


/ breviating or contracting 
of Words. 


A. Abbreviation of Words is when 
a Part (as one or more Letters) of a 
Word is ſet ſor the whole; as in the 
Examples following, | 


A. or Anſw. Anſwer. 

A. B. or B. A. Batchelor of Arts. 

Abp. Archbiſhop. 

Acc. Accompt. 

A. D. Auno Domini, i. e. in the Year 
of our Lord. 

Adm', Admiral. 

Ad m“. Adminiſtrators. 

Ag'. Againſt, 

A. M. ia Mundi, i. e. in the Year of 
the World. 

A. M. Maſter of Arts. 


$9 N Ana, 


_— — AM. 


— 
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Ana, a phyſical Term for the like 
aantity. 

A. R. Anna Regina, Queen Anne, or 
Anno Regni, in the Year of the Reign. 

Aﬀt. P. G. C. Aſtronomy Profeſſor of 
en College. 

Bar. Baronet. 

B. D. Batchelor in Divinity. 

Bp. Biſhop. 

B. V. M. Bleſſed Virgin Mary. 

Br. Brother. 

Berks. Berkſhire. 

Bucks. Buckinghamſhire. 

C. in Number 100. 

C. C. C. Corpus Chriſti College. 

Cap'. Captain. WES: 

Cent. Centum, i. e. an Hundred. 

Chap. Chapter. 

Cl. Clerk, i. e. a Clergy man. 

Col. Colonel. 

C. S. Cuſtos Sigilli, i. e. Keeper of the 
Seals. 

C. P. 8. Cuſtos Privati Sigilli, i. e. 
Keeper of the Privy Seal. | 

C'. Creditor. ny 

C.R. Carolus Rex, King Charles. 

D. Duke, Duchy, Duche 

D. D. Doctor in Divinity. 
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D', Doctor or Debtor. 

D'. Dit. or Ditto, the ſame. 

Dan. Daniel. 

Dec. December. 

Dep. Deputy. 

De von. Devonſhire. 

Deut. Deuteronomy. 

D. S. P. D. Dean of St Patrick's Dub- | 
lin. 

E. Earl. | { 

Eſq; Eſquire. 

E. 8 or Ex. Gr. Exempli * 1 
as for Example. 

Edm. Edmund. 

Edw. Edward. 

Fliz. Elizabeth. 

Eph. Epheſians. 

Exon. Exeter. 

Ex. Executor. 

Fran. Francis or Frances. 

F. R. S. Fellow of the Royal 3 

Gal. Galatians. 

Gen. Geneſis. 

Gent. Gentleman. 

G. R. Georgius Rex, _ George. 

Greg. Gregory. 

Hants. Hampſhire. 

Hon, Honourable, 

Heb. Hebrews, Hen, 


— FIT tt. _— 
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Hen. Henry. 
H. S. Hic ſitus, i. e. Here lyes. 
Ibid. idem, in the ſame Place. 
Id. Idem, the ſame. 
I. e. id eſt, that is. 
er. Jeremiah. 
J. H. S. Jeſus Hominum Salvator, 4. e. 
Jeſus the Saviour of Men. 
J. N. R. J. Jeſus of Nazareth (Rex or) 
King of the Jews. 
Ine. Kaba! 
J. R. Jacobus Rex, A James, 
K. King. 
K. Knight. 
Lan. Lancelot. 
L. Lord 
L. C. J. Lord Chief Juſtice. 
Ldp. Lordſhip. 
J. J. D. Legum Doctor, i. e. Doctor of 
Laws. 
T. S. Locus Sigilli, i. e. the Place of 
the Seal in Writings. 
M. A. Maſter of Arts. 
M. B. Medicine Baccalaureus, i. e. 


Batchelor of Phy lick 

M. D. Medicine Doctor, i. e. Doctor 
of Phyſick. 

M.. Maſter. 


M'. Miſtreſs, Maj”, 


of 
f 
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Maj”. Majeſty. 

MS. Manuſcript. 

MSS. Manuſcripts. 

M. S. Memoriæ Sacrum, i.e. ſacred to 
the Memory. 

N. B. Nota bene, i. e. mark well. 

N. S. New Style. 

O. S. Old Style. 

Oxon. — 

N per, by. 

8 by the Hundred. 

P. S. Poſtſcript. 

Par. Paragraph. 

Phil. Philip. 

ueſtion or Queen. 

ay quaſi dicat, as if he ſhould ſay. 

R. Rex, 4. e. King, or Regina, i. e. Queen. 

Rev. Reverend. 

Rec*. Received. 

R. S. 8. Regie Societatis Socius, i. e. 
Fellow of the Royal Society. 

Sam. Samuel. 

Sect. Section. 

8. or St. Saint. 

8. T. P. Profeſſor of, or Doctor i in, Di- 
vinity. 

Sol. Solution. 

Tho. Thomas. 5 

* V. D. M. 
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V. D. M. Verbi Dei Miniſter, i. e. A 
Preacher of God's Word. 

Ult. Ultimus, the laft. 

v. vide, i. e. fee. 

viz. videlicet, that is to ſay. 

WV which. 

WI with. | 

W=® or Will. William. 

Sc. et cetera, and the reſt. 

Wilts, Wiltſhire. 


ZR: 
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I. One 

II. TWO 

III. Three 

IIII. or IV. Four 

V. Five 

VI. Six 

VII. Seven 

VIII. Eight 

IX. Nine = 

X. Ten 3 ud 

XI. Eleven 154i 28 

XII. Twelve : A 12 
XIII. Thirteen LUA TI 3 


S ant wh = 


| 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
4 
0 
I 
2 
3 
8 


XIV. Fourteen 

XV. Fifteen 

XVI. Sixteen 

XVII. Seventeen 
XVIII. Eighteen 

XIX. Nineteen 

XX. Twenty 

XXX. Thirty 

XL. Forty 

L. Fifty 

LX. Sixty 

LXX. Seventy 

LXXX. Eighty 

XC. Ninety 

C. One Hundred 

CC. Two Hundred 

CCC. Three Hundred 
CCCC. Four Hundred 
ID or D. Five Hundred 
DC. or 19C. Six Hundred 
DCC or ICC. Seven Hundred 
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14 


15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
30 
40 
50 
60 
70 


80 


90 


100 
200 
300 
400 
500 
600 
700 


DCCC or 19GCCC. Eight Hundred 800 


DCCCC or IDCCCC. 4 
Nine Hundred | 

M or CID One Thouſand 

MDCCXLV. One Thou- 


{and Seven Hundred Forty 
Five, 
T 4 


900 
looo 
1745 
N. B. 


— —ͤ—Gg a 
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N. B. A leſs numeral Letter ſet be- 
fore a greater, takes away from the 
reater, ſo many as the leſſer is; but 
eing ſet after the greater, adds ſo 
many to it as the 1 e. ſtands for. 


IV. is Four. VI. Six. 
IX. Nine. XI. Eleven. 
ITXX. Eighteen. XXII Twenty 
Two. 
XI. Forty. LX Sixty | 
XC. Ninety. CX. One Hundred 
. | and Ten. 


TABLE 


A Table of Words, the ſame or nearly 
alike in Sound, but different in Signt- 
fication and Spelling. 


BEL, Cain's 
Brother 
able, powerful 
Accidence, a Book 
Accidents, Chances 
account, eſteem 
Accompt, Reckon- 


ing 
Achor, a Valley 
Acre, of Land 
Advice, Council 
adviſe, to counſel 
Ale, Malt-Liquor 
ail, to trouble 
all, every one 


Aww, to bore Holes 


{ 


Ale-hoof, an Herb 
aloof, at a Diſtance 
allay, to give Eaſe 
Alloy, of Metal 
Alley, a narrow 
Paſſage 
Ally, Confederate 
A Lye, a Falfity 
allow d, granted 
aloud, with a Noiſe 
Altar, of Sacrifice 
alter, to change 
A Miſs, a Miſtreſs 
amiſs, wrong 
Ant, a Piſmire 
Aunt, Uncle's Wife 
A Peal, 
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A Teal, Ringing 
appeal. to higher 
3 8 
A Peer, a Lord 
appear, to be ſeen 
are, be 
Air, we breath in 
Cer, ever 
Heir, eldeſt Son 
Errand | a Meſ- 
Arrand | age 
arrant, notorious 
Arras, Hangings 
harraſs,totrouble 
A Scent, Smell 
Aſcent, going up 
Aſſent, Agreement 
9 — Help 
ſtauts, Hel pers 
A r. a Carpen- 
ters Tool, to 
bore Holes 
Auger, a South- 
7 T 
Ax, to cut Wood 
Acts, Deeds 
Babel, the Tower 


Labble, to prate 


Bacon, Hogs Fleſh 
baken, baked 
Beacon, to give 
Notice of Enemies 
beckon, with the 
'Hand, Finger 
Sc. 
Bail, a Surety 
Bale, of C oth or 
Silk 
bald, without Hair 
bau d, cry'd out 
Ball, any round 
Thing 
bawl, cry-out 
Barbara, a Wp- 
man 
Barbary, a Coun- 
try 
Barberry, a Fruit 
Bark, of a Tree 
bark, like a Dog 


Barque, a Ship 


Beau, a Fop 
Bow, to ſhoot 
bear, to carry or 


ſupport 


| bare, naked 


bear 
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bear, did bear 

Bear, a wild Beaſt 

Baſs, Part of Mu- 

mw +5 

baſe, vile or mean 

Baie, Cloth 

Bays, Bay-Trees 

be, are 

Bee, an Inſect, with 
Honey 

Beer, to drink 

Bier, to carry the 
Dead 

Bel, an Idol 

Bell, to ring 

Bere, a ſmall Fruit 

bury, a Corpſe 

blew, did blow 

Blue, a Colour 

Board, Plank 

bor'd, a Hole 

Boar, a Beaſt 

Boor, a Country 
Fellow 

bore, to make a 
Hole 

bolt, the Door 

Boult, Meal 
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bow, to bend 
Bough, a Branch 
Boy, a Lad 
buoy, to bear up 
Bread, to eat 
bred, brought up 
Breeches, to wear 
Breaches, broken 
Places 


| Bruit, a Report 


Brute, a Beaſt 
Burrough, a Hole 
in the Earth 
Borough, a Corpo- 

ration 
by, near 
buy, with Money 
brews, he breweth 
bruiſe, to break 
Cain, Adam's Son 
Cane, a Shrub 
call, by Name 
Gawl or Caul, over 

the Bowels 
Cannon, a great 

Gun 
Canon, a Rule 
Capital, chief 

Capitol, 


a. 
= 
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164 
Capitol, a Tower 
1 in Rome 
areer, full S 
Carrier, 2 
rieth 
Cellar, under 
Ground 
Seller, that ſelleth 
Cenſer, for Incenſe 
Cenſor, a Reformer 
Cenſure, to judge 
Centaury, an Herb 
Century, 100 Years 
Centry, a Guard 
Chair, to ſit in 
Chare, a Job of 
Work 
Choler, Rage 
Collar,for theNeck 
Cornhill, in London 
Cornwall, a Coun- 


Cieling, of a Room 
ſealing, ſettiug a 
geal 


' Cittern, a muſical 

Inſtrument 
Citron, a Fruit 
Clauſe, of a Sen- 
- tence 


Claws, ofa Bird or 
Beaſt 
coarſe, not fine 
Courſe, Race or 
Way 
Coat, a Garment 
Cote, a Cottage 
Comet, a blazing 
Star 
commit, to do 
common, public 
commune, converſe 
Council, an Aſſem- 
bly 
N Ad vice 
cou d, was able 
Cud, of Cattle 
Courant, a Meſſen- 
ger; or a News- 
Paper, as the 
Tork-Courant 
current, paſſable 
Currans or Co- 
rinths, Fruit 
Creek, of the Sea 
Crick, in the Neck 
Couſin, a Relation 
coZen, to cheat 


Cymbal, 
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Cymbal, a muſical 
Inſtrument 

Symbol, a Mark 

Cypreſs, a Tree 

Cyprus, an Iſland 

Cruſe, a little Veſ- 
ſel 


cruiſe, to ſail near 
the Shore 
Cygnet, a young 
wan 
Signet, a Seal 
aaign, to vouchſafe 
Dane, of Denmark 
dam, to ſtop 
damn, to condemn 
dear, of great Va- 
lue 
Deer, a Beaſt 
decent, becoming 
Deſcent, going 
down 
decp, low in the 
arth _ 
* a Town in 
rance 
defer, to put off 
differ, to diſagree 


| due, a Debt 


_ Paſte or 
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Deſert, Merit 
Deſart or Deſert, 
a Wilderneſs 
Dew, from Hea- 
ven 


do, to act 
Doe, a female Deer 


eaven 
done, acted 
Dun, a Colour 
Devices, Inventions 
Devizes, a Town 
in Wiltſhire 
Doer, that doeth - 
Door, of an Houſe 
Dragon, a Kind of 
Serpent 


Dragoon, a Soldier 


Draught, of Drink 

Drought, Dryneſs 

Ear, for hearing 

ger, ever, 

ere, before 

Tear, twelve 
Months 

early, betimes 


yearly, 
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ney 
Eaſter, a Feaſt 
Eſther, the Queen, 
a Woman's Name 
eaten, devour'd 
Eton, a Town's 
Name | 
emment, famous 
imminent, over 
Head 
enter, to go in 
interr, to bury 


Exerciſe, Labour 


exorciſe, to conjure | 


fain, defirous 

feign, to diſſemble 

Faint, weary 

Feint, a Pretence 

fair, comely 

Fare, a cuſtomary 
Price, Cheer, Diet, 


ViQuals ; alſo a 


Watch-Tower at 


A Table of Words, Sc. 
yearly, every Year | 
Earth, the Ground | 
Hearth, of a Chim- | 


Sea, as the Fare 
of Meſfina 

eed, to cat 

fee 4. rewarded 
Follon, a Whitlow 
Felon, a Criminal 
File, a Smith's Tool 
Foil, to overcome 
fillip, with the Fin- 
ger 

Philip, a Mars 
Name 

Fir, Wood 

Furr, a Skin 
Floor, Ground 
Flour, for Bread 
Flower, of the Field 
forth, abroad 
ourth, in Number 
out, naſty 

' Fowl, a Bird 
Fourm, to fit on 
Form, Shape 
Francis a Man's 
Franc ,a Woman 8 
Name 


Frays 
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Frays, Quarrels 
Froiſe, fry'd Meat 
Gall, bitter Sub- 
ſtance 
Gaul,aFrench-man 
genteel, graceful 
Gentile, Heathen 
gentle, quiet 
Geſture, Carriage 
Feſter,a merry Fel- 
low 
git, with Gold 
Guilt, of Sin 
glutinous, ſticking | 
giuttonous, greedy 
Grate, of Iron 
great, large 
Crater, for the 
Nutmegs . _ 
greater, larger 
Greave, a Boot 
grieve, to lament. | 


_— — — 


hail, to ſalute 
Hale, to draw along 
Hare, a Beaſt 
Hair, of the Head 
harſh, crue!l 
haſb, to mince Meat 


Heart, the Seat of 


Life 


Hart, a Beaſt 


Haven, a Harbour 
for Ships 


Heaven, the Throne 


of God 
Herd, of Cattle 
heard, did hear 
hard, difficult, not 
14a ie er 
here, in this Place 
hear, to hearken 


grave, ſolemn, ſe- 
rious | 
groan, to ſigh aloud! 
grown, increaſed 
Ero, a Cave 
Groat, four Pence 


Hie, to make haſte 
775 lofty 
, a Sort of Ship 
him, that Man 
Hymn, a Song 
Hire, Wages 
higher, more high 


1 bes, of him 


hiſs, like a Snake 
Hoar, 
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Hoar, Froſt 
Whore, a lewd Wo- 
man 
* Hollowneſs 
whole, entire, per- 
fect vi 
Hollow, or ho ! 1s ! 
co call 
hallow, to make 
holy 
22 not ſolid 


pious 
a entirely 

Home, Houſe 

whom, what Man 

Holm, Holl 

Hoop, for a Ba rrel 

whoop, cry out 

Hue, Colour 

. Hugh, a Man's 

lame 

I, myſelf 

E Ive, to ſee with 

Lale, lazy 

Idol, an Image 

PI}, I will © 

Ile, in a Church 

Lie, an Iſland 


| 
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| 0:4, of Olives 

imploy, Work 

imply, to ſignify 

in, within 

Inn, for Travellers 

incite, to ſtir up 

Inſight, Knowledge 

ingenious, of ſharp 
Parts 

ingenuous, candid, 
ſincere 


| Zoy/t, a Beam 


Joyce, a Name 
Ketch, a Ship 
catch, to lay hold 
Kill, to murder 
Kiln, for Bricks 
kind, good natur'd 
coin 2 as Money 
kiſs, to ſalute 
Cis, Saul 's Father 
Knave, a diſhoneſt 
Man 
Nave, of a Cart- 
Wheel 
Knieht, a Title of 
* * 
ht, not Day 
N lade, 


. 
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lade, the Water 
laid or lay d, plac d 
lain or layn, did he 
Lane, a narrow 
Paſſage 
Latin, a Language 
Latten, Tin 
Lattice, of a Win- 
dow 
Lettice, a Woman's 
Name 
Lettuce, an Herb 
Leaſe, of a Houſe 
Leaſh, Three 
Lees, Dregs of 
Wine 
Leopard, a Beaſt 
Leper, one leprous 
Leaper, that leap- 
eth 
Leſſen, to make leſs 
Leſſon, a Portion to 
be read or learnt 
leſt, for Fear 
leaſt, ſmalleſt 
Liquorice, a ſweet 
OO. 


Liquoriſh, dainty 


Lier, that lieth 
down, or in wait 

Lyer, a Teller of 
Lyes 

Limb, a Member 

/ymn, to paint 


oath, abhor 


loth, unwilling 

Line, Length 

Loin, of Mutton or 
Veal 

{o, behold 

/ow not high, hum- 
ble, mean 

loſe, to ſuffer Loſs 

/ooſe, to Mack or 
unty 

/ower, to let down, 
or more low 

/owr, to frown 

made, finiſhed 

Maid, a Virgin 

main, the chief 

Mane, of a Beaſt 

male, not Female 

Mail, Armour 

Manner, Cuſtom 


Q Manor, 


. 1 — 
7 4 — * 7 2 — 
2. Ur 


Manor, a Lord- 

| ſhip 

Marſh, watry 
Ground 

Meſh or Maſh, the 
Hole of a Net 

Marſbal, an Offi- 
cer 

martial, warlike 

Mare, a female 
Horſe 

Mayor, a chief Ma- 
giſtrate 

Mead, a Meadow 

Mede, one of Me- 
dia 

mean, of little Va- 
we - - - 

Mien or Meen, Aſ- 
pe& or Behavi- 
our 

Meat, to eat 

meet, fit 

meet, come toge- 
ther 

mete, to meaſure 


Meſſage, Buſineſs 


* 
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| Mews, for Hawks 


muſe, to meditate 
Mile, by Meaſure 
moil, to labour 
Mite, ſmall Money 
Might, Strength 
Moat, a Ditch 
Mote, in the Eye 


more, in Quantity 


Mower, that mows 
Moor, a Marſh 
Morter, to pound 
"a 
Mortar, made of 
Lime - 
naught, bad 
Nought, a Cypher, 
or Nothing 
uay, no 
neigh, as a Horſe 
naval, belonging 
to the Sea 
Navel, of the Belly 
near, nigh to 
ne er, never 
nether, lower 
neither, none of the 
two 


Meſſuage, an Houſe 


20, 
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oer, over 
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no, deny ing 
know, underſtand 
knew, underſtood 
New, not old 
none, not any, Or 
not one 
known, underſtood 
zeal, harden'd Glaſs 
kneel, upon the 
Knees 
nap, Sleep 
Knap, of Cloth 
Nit, young Louſe 
uit, Stockings 
Nag, a Horſe 
Knag, a Knot 
Nell, Eleanor 
Kaell, fora Funeral 
not, denying 
Knot, to be untied 
Oar, of a Boat 
Ore, of Gold 


O, calling upon, as, 
O Lord 

Oh ! an Exclama-' 
tion or Sign of 
Grief 


oc, to be indebted 
of, belonging to 
off, at a Diſtance 
One, in Number 
won, at Play 
own, to acknow- 
ledge 
Order, Rank 
Ordure, Dung 
our, of us 
Hour, ſixty Minutes 
Palate, in the 
Mouth 
Pallett,alittleBed, 
alſo an oyal thin 
Board uſed by 
Painters to lay 
Colours on 
pate, Colour 
Pail, a Veſſel 
Pall, a Funeral 
Cloth 
Paul, a Man's 
Name 
Pain, Torture, Tor- 
ment, Uneaſineſs 
of Mind or Body 
Pane, of Glaſs. 


Q2 FParſon, 
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Parſon, of a Pariſh 
Perſon, ſome Body 
Palace, a King's 
Houſe 
Pallas, the God- 
deſs of War and 
Wiſdom 
Paraſite, a Flat- 
terer 
Parricide, the Kil- 
ler of a Parent 
Paſtor, a Shepherd 
or Herdſman, al- 
ſo a Miniſter of 
a Church 
Paſture, for feed- 
ing Cattle 
Patience, the Vir- 
tue of enduring 
P. in with Calm- 
neſs of Mind 
Patients, they that 
ſuffer 


Panſe, a Reſt or 


Stop 
Paws, of any Beaſt 
Peal, upon the 
Bells 
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Peel, the Out- ſide 
Pear, a Fruit 
Pair, a Couple 
Pare, to cut off 
Peter, a Man's 
Name 
Petre, Salt 
pick, to chuſe 
Pique, a Quarrel 
Pint, half a Quart 
Point, a Stop 
Place, of Abode 
Plaiſe, a Fiſh 
Plait, the Hair 
Plate, of Metal 
Plam, a Fruit 
Plumb, a leaden 
Weight 
Pole, a long Stick 
Poll, the Neck 
Porcelain, or Por- 
celaue, a ſort of 
China Ware 
Pur //ain, an Herb 
pour, as Water 
Power, Might 
Practice, Exerciſe 


prattiſe, to exerciſe 


pray, 
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ray, to beſeech 
== a Booty 
Preſence, being 
here 
Preſents, Gifts 
Princes, Kings 
Sons 
Princeſs,theKing's 
Daughter 
principal, chief 
Principle, the firſt 
Rule 
Profit, Ad vantage 
Prophet, Foreteller 
Prophecy, Foretel- 


ling 


propheſy, to foretel | 


uire, of Paper 
2 of Sin gers 
Luarre, of Glaſs 
Quarry, of Marble 
rack, to torment 
Wreck, of a Ship 
Rain, Water 
77 rule as a 

ing 

Rein, of a Bridle 
Raiſin, a dry'd 

Grape 


| 


] 
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Reaſon, Argument 
raiſe, to ſet up 
Rays, Sun Beams 
Race, to run 
raſe, to blot out 
rage, to demoliſh 
red, a Colour 
read, did read 
rediſh, ſomewhat 
red 
Radiſb, a Root 
read, in a Book 
Reed, a Shrub 
Relick, a Remainer 
Relict, a Widow 
Reflection, Thought 
or Conſideration 
Reflexion, a bend- 
ing back | 


| recent, freſh 


reſent, to be ſenſi- 
ſible of 

rare, ſeldom, not 
common 

rear, to ere 

Rere, hindermoſt, 
or the back Part 


Reft, Quiet 


2 wreſt, 
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wreſt, to turn or 
twiſt 
Rhyme, in Verſe 
Rime, a freezing 
Miſt 
Rice, a ſort of Corn 
Riſe, Advancement 
Rte, a ſort of Corn 
Rye, a Town in 
__ Suſſex 
wry, crooked 
ring, the Bells 
wring, the Hands 
Rite, a Ceremony 
775 juſt and true 
right, a Work- 
man 
Write, with a Pen 
rode, did ride 
Road, the Highway 
row'd, did row 
Roe, a kind of Deer 
Row, a Rank 
Rheum, Humour 
Rome, a City 
Room, Part of a 
Houſe 
Rote, by Cuſtom 
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wrote, did write 
aye, workt 
rough, not ſmooth 
Rift a Band 
Roof, Top of a 
ouſe 
Sail, of a Ship 
Sale, a Bargaining 
Saver, that ſaveth 
Savour, a Smell 
Sea, Water, the 
Ocean 
ſee, with Eyes 
ſay, ſpeak 
Sey, a ſort of Cloth 
Seam, that is ſown 
ſeem, appear 
Scene, of the Stage 
ſeen, behold 
yeas, great Waters 
ſeize, to lay hold 
ceaſe, to leave off 
ſent, did ſend 
Scent, a Smell 
ſbe to, to make ap- 
ar : 
Shoe or Shooe, for 


the Foot 
Ship 
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Ship, for failing, | Sun, in the Firma- 
Sheep, a Beaſt ment 
Shoar, a Prop ſoon, quickly 
Shore, the Sea Coaſt | ſwoon, to faint 
ſpown, did ſhew | Sword, a Weapon 
ſhone, did ſhine | ſoar'd, did ſoar, 


ſpread, to mince mounted up 

ſhred, minced Sore, an Ulcer 

ice, ſix painful 

/ize, or Bulk ſoar, to mount up- 

Sign, a Token wards 

Sine, in Geometry | ſtare, to look ear- ! 
Site, Situation neſtl | 
cite, to ſummon | Starr, a Step p 
Sight, ſeeing Stear, a young N 
ink, to go down Bullock | 
Cinque, Five ſteer, to guide a i 


Sleight, Dexterity | Ship 

Aight, deſpiſe Stakes, Poſts 

Hoe, a four Fruit | Steakes, of Beef or 

ſlow, not quick | Mutton 

Slough,amiry Place | Stead, Place : 
Soal, of a Shoe | Steed, a Horſe 1 


Sole, a Fiſh Stile, for Paſlage 

Soul, of a Man Style, of Writing q 
ſome, a Part ſtood, did ſtand 

Sum, the whole Stud, an Emboſſ- J 


Son, a Man Child] ment 


ſio- 
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ſuccour, to help 
Sucker, a young 
Twig | 
ſue, to make Suit 
ſew, with a Needle 
ſwoon, to faint 
Sound, Noiſe 
Tacks, ſmall Nails 
Tax, Subſidy 
Tail, the End 
Tale, a Story 
Tare, Weight al- 
| low'd 
tear, to rend in 
Pieces 
tare, did tare 
than, in comparing 
then, at that Time 
the, an Article, as 
the Man ; 
thee, perſonal Name 
there, in that Place 
their, of them 
threw did throw 
through, 
thoro'. 
tbrow, to caſt | 
Throne, a Royal 
Seat 


| 


thorough 
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thrown, caſt 


Tide, Flux of the 


Sea 
tyd or tid, made 
faſt 
Tile, for covering 
toil, to take Pains 
Time, as, Day or 
Hour 
Thyme, an Herb 
to, unto 
too, alſo, likewiſe 
too much 
two, a Couple 
Toe, of the Foot 
tow, to draw along 
Towe, of Hemp or 
Flax | 
told, did tell 
told, the Bell 
Tones, for the Fire 
Tongues, Langua- 


ges 


| Tour, to travel a- 


bout 
tor, to fly up 
Tower, of Defence 
Tray, uſed by But- 
chers 


Trey, 
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Trey, the Three at 
Cards or Dice 
Treaties, Agree- 
ments 
Treatiſe, a Diſ- 
courſe | 
Tulip, a Flower 
ulip, Julap, a 
J Ca F 
Veil, a Covering 
Vale, a Valley 
vain, uſeleſs 
Vane, to ſhew the 
Wind 
Vein, for the Blood 
Valley, a Dale 
Value, worth 
Volley, of Shot 
Vaſſal, a Slave 
Veſſel, for Liquor 
Vial or Phial, of 
Glaſs 
Viol, a muſical In- 
ſtrument 
Vice, ill Habit 
Viſe, a Skrew 
Ure, Practice 
Ewer, a Baſon 


177 
your, of you 
uſe, to be wont 


Ewes, female Sheep _ 


Wade, to go In 


Water 


weigh'd, in a Ba- 


lance 


Wale, Mark of a 
Whip 
wale, to lament 


Whale,a great Fiſh 


wane, to decreaſe 


Wain, a Waggon 


wean, a Child 

wait, to look for 

Weight, Heavineſs 

Ware, Merchan- 
dize 


| Wear, to put on 


Clothes 
Were, was 
waſte, to ſpend 
profuſely 
Waiſt, the. Middle 
Waſt, wert 
Way, to walk in 
weigh, to poize 
W. - forty Buſhels 
Weat, 
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Meal, good 
we'll, we will 
Wheal, a Pimple 
Wheel, for Carriage 
Wen, a Swelling 
when, at what time 
wet, watry 
whet, to ſharpen 
Wat, Walter 
what, as which 
while, in the mean 
time 
Wile, a Trick 
Whore, alewd Wo- 
man 
Woer, a Suiter 
Hoar, Froſt 
Wight, an Iſland 
white, Colour 
which, who or what 
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Mitch, that conjures 

wiſt, knew 

whiſt, Silence 

Woe, Miſery 

who, which 

won, did win 

One, in Number 

W/ ood, of Trees 

wou'd, would, was 
willing 

Tarn, Woollen 

earn, to get 

yern, to compaſſio- 
nate 

Te, or Ton. 

yea, yes 

Tew, a Tree 

Ewe, a female 
Sheep 


Tou, Yourſelf 


TABLE 


A Table of Words made different in 


Sound and Signification, by the Addi 


tion of e final. 


Aa, naught 
bade, com- 
manded 

Ban, a Curſe 

Bane, Ruin 

Bar, a Hinderance 

bare, naked 

Bath, a waſhing 
Place 

bathe, to waſh 

Bit, a ſmall Piece 

bite,with the Teeth 

Breath, Air 

breathe, = take Air 

Cag, of Liquor 

an: for Birds 


5 


| 


can, to be able 

Cane, a Staff 

Cap, for the Head 

Cape, of a Coat 

Chin, of the Face 

Chine, the Back- 
bone A 

Cloth, Linnen or 
Woollen | 

clothe, to cover 
with Clothes 

Cub, a Whelp 

Cube, a Die 

Cur, a Dog 

cure, to heal 


dam, to ſtop Water 
Dame, 
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Dame, a Lady 
demur, to delay 
demure, modeſt 
Din, Noiſe 
dine, eat at Dinner 
divers, many 
diverſe, different 
fat, not lean 
Fate, Deſtiny 
fan, to blow 
Fane, a Weather- 
Cock 
far, at a Diſtance 
Fare, Entertain- 
ment - 
Fin, of a Fiſh 
_fine, brave 
Fir, a Tree 
Fire, that burns 
Ham, a pretended 
Story 
Flame, of Fire 
gat, did get 
Cate, the Door 
haſt, thou haſt 
Haſte, Spee 
Hat, for the Head 
Bate, to abhor 
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| her, ſhe 

here, in this Place 

Fop, a bitter Fruit 

hope, to expect 

hug, to embrace 

huge, very big 

Kin, Relation 

Kine, Cows 

Lad, a Boy 

lade, to take up 
Water 

Lath, for Tiles 

Lathe, for Turners 

loth, unwilling 

lot he, loath, diſlike 

mad, diſtracted 

made, done 

Man, a rational 

Creature 


Mane, of a Horſe 
mar, to ſpoil 
Mare, a Beast 
Mat, to tread on 


Mate, a Companion 


met, come together 
mete, to meaſure 


Mop, to waſh with 


Mope, ſtupid 


noa, 
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nod, with the 1 to cut uß 
Node, a Knot | ripe, full grown 
not, no rob, to ſteal or plun- 
note, obſerve „de A 
on, upon Kobe, a long Gar- 
one, an Unit | ment 


Pan, of Earth 
Pane, of Glals 
po » gone 

aſte, Dough | 
pat, ſeaſonable 
Pate, the Head 
Pin, to dreſs with, 

Sc. 
pine, to languiſh 
Plat, of Ground | 
Plate, of Silver or 

other Metal 
Plum, Fruit | 
Plume, a. Feather 
quit, to leave 


rot, to conſume 


rote, without 


Knowledge 


|/at, did fit 


ſate, cloy 

Scar, of a Wound 
ſcare, to affright 
Scrap, a Bit 


| [crape, witha Knife 


ſever, to divide 
ſevere, cruel . 
Sham, a Pretence 
Shame, Diſgrace 


| Shin, of the Leg 
| /2ine, tolook bright 


urte, altogether | Sim, a Fault 


as, of Cloth 
Rage, Fury 
* Rat, a little Beaſt 
Rate, a Price 
rid, to deliver 
ride, on Horſeback 


Sine, in Geometry 
ſang, with the Voice 
ſinge, to burn 

Sir, Maſter 


Sire, Father 


ſith, ſince 


ö 
| 


R the, 
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Sit he, to mow with 
Sooth, Truth 
ſoothe, to flatter 
Sop, of Bread 
, to waſh with 
bit, with the 
Je Mouth 
Spite, Malice 
tag, a Deer 
Stage, to ſtand on 
Star, in the Sky 
ſtare, to gaze 
ſtrip, to uncover 
Stripe, a Blow 
ſwing, to and fro 
ſwinge, full Scope 
them, they 
Theme, a Subject 
thin, not thick 
thine, of thee 
trip, to go nimbl 
7 L's e, the with 
Tub, of Water 


— 
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Tube, a Pipe 
Tun, in Weight 
Tune, in Muſick 


' | Twin, one of two 


twine, to cloſe a- 
bout 

Van, the Front 

Vane, a Weather- 
Cock 

Us, we 

uſe, accuſtom 

War, hghting 

Mare, Merchan- 
dize : 

waſt, haſt been 

waſte, to conſume 

win, to get 


Wine, to drink 


| War, pale 


wane, decreaſe 
writ, written 
write, with a Pen. 


AN 
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An INTRODUCTION 
To the ART of WRITING. 
Wies is ſuch a Repreſentation 
| of our Words (but more per- 
manent) as our Words are of our 

'Thoughts. ; 

By theſe the Tongue and Pen do mu- 
tually correſpond and aſſiſt each other, 
writing what we ſpeak, and ſpeaking 
what we write. 

To attain Perfection in Writing, the 
Head muſt be fully inform'd of what 
the Hand ought to execute. 

The principal Things to be aim'd at, 
in order to write any Hand well, are 
theſe two ; 

1. To get an exact Idea of a good 
Letter, which is done by a frequent 
and nice Obſervation of a correct Copy. 

2. To acquire ſuch a Command of 
Hand, as to be able to expreſs with the 
Pen, that Idea upon the Paper, which 
is attained by conſtant and careful Pra- 
ctice, after good Examples; the Learn- 
er being firſt informed of the moſt ne- 
ceſſary Things to be obſerved in his 
Practice of that Hand he intends to be 
Maſter of. * 42: i 

R 2 'The 

d 
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The eſſential Properties of a good 
Piece of Writing are, a due Proportion 
of the Characters throughout the whole, 
_ Diſtance between the Letters theme 
elves as well as the Words, with a natu- 
ral Leaning or Inclination of the Letters 
to one another; a clean ſmooth Stroke, 
| na with a maſterly Boldneſs and 

reedom, which gives a delightful Vi- 
vacity to the exacteſt Symmetty. 

The Proportion of the ſeveral Letters 
in moſt Hands, eſpecially the Round 
Hand, Italian, and Secretary, are regu- 
lated by the J, u, o, and j, therefore let 
the making of them be firſt carefully 
practiſed, and then the other Letters 
form'd from them, all which muſt be of 
the ſame Width and Fulneſs of Stroke 
they are of. lads - 

he Proportion, and. Shape of Let- 
ters in any Hand, ought to be the ſame, 
whether they are written in a large or 
{mall Size, therefore let every Hand be 
firſt learned in a large Character, which 
will not only fooner fix the Idea of a 
good Letter in your Mind, but alſo gi ve 
ou a greater Freedom, and in a ſhorter 
ime than writing of the ſinall will. 
Let all Strokes which are the conſtitu- 
ent 
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ent Parts of a Letter (oras ſome call them 
the Body Strokes) be made with the full 
of the Pen and of the ſame Thickneſs one 
with another, as near as is conſiſtent with 
the Nature of the Hand you are writing. 
Let all Strokes which join the con- 
ſtituent Parts of Letters, or the Letters 
themſelves together, be made with the 
Corner of the Pen, and as fine as the 
Hand will admit of, which Strokes muſt 
always have ſome Proportion to the 
Body Strokes, and muſt be thicker or 
finer according as the Character is leſſer 


or greater: Turn not your Pen, nor al- 


ter the Poſition of your Hand, but let it 
move witha ſteady eaſy Motion, and per- 
form every Letter without Catchings 
and convulſive Flutteri 12 

Let the fine Strokes anſwer one ano- 
ther in a Kind of Oppoſition, and in 
theſe Hands run nearly Parallel. 

Let all the Letters which have not 
Stems above, or Tails below the Line, 
be even at the Top and Bottom. 

Let thoſe which have Stems above 
the other Letters be equal in Length to 
the 4 except the 7 ; and thoſe which 
have Tails . the Line be equal in 
Length to the j. 9 . 
R 3 Let 
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Let the Capital Letters be equal in 

Height to the little J, and a ſmall Mat- 
ter ſtronger. | | 
Loet the Diſtance between Words be 
double to that between Letters. 

Let the Lines be of ſuch a Diſtance 
that the Stems of the Letters may not 
interfere one with another, to prevent 
which they. muſt be ſomething more 
than twice the Length of the / « Jar wag 


Directions for Holding the PEN and 
Sitting to write. | 

Hold your Pen between your fore 
and middle Fingers, extended almoſt 
N and the Thumb bending out- 
Ward, with the hollow of the Pen down=- 
wards, and the Nib about an Inch diſ- 
tant from the End of the middle Fin- 
ger, and flat upon the Paper. 

Let the third Finger reſt on the 
fourth bending in towards the Palm of 
the Hand, about an Inch diſtant from 
' the End of the middle Finger. 

Let the Book or Paper lie directly 
before you, and your Hand reſt only 
on the Top of your little Finger; let 
no other Part. of your Hand or Wriſt 
touch the Paper or Desk; reſt 788 

. | Aim 
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Arm lightly between the Wriſt and 


Elbow ; keep your Body upright, and 
from touching the Desk. 
Loet your Elbow be almoſt cloſe to 
your. Side, your Pen pointing towards 
the outer Part of your right Shoulder. 
Let that Part of your Arm from your 
Elbow lie freight to the Nib of the Pen. 
Let the Weight of your Body reſt 
upon your left Arm, and the Paper be 
kept down with your left Hand. 
Take care of not preſſing too hard 
upon your Pen, in writing any Hand. 


The Round HAND and Rou xp TexrT. 


The Round Hand, and Round Text 
is written with ſuch a Pen as requires 
but little Preſſure to perform the full 
Strokes; let its Nib be about the 
Breadth of the full Stroke; and that 
Part which lies next the Hand when 


you write, be a ſmall Matter the ſhort- 
eſt and narroweſt. ä 


This Hand is compos'd of an Oval, 
and ftreight Line, and leans to the 
right, making an Angle with the Line 
you write upon equal to fiſty- eight 
Degrees, or thereabouts. 

The Fundamental Letters are i, », - 


0, J. Let 
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Let the inward Width of the # be 
equal to half its Perpendicular Height. 

Let the inward Width of o be equal 
to half its ſlope Height. 

Let the length of the / be equal 
to twice the length of the = at leaſt, 
and not exceed thrice. 

Let the 7 be equal in length to the /. 
Let the Thickneſs of the full Stroke 
be equal to one fifth Part of the Width 
of the #, and when a ftrong Hand is 
requird, it will bear one fourth Part 
of the Width of the ». 

The Manner of joining the Letters, 
is beſt diſcoverd by the Examples; 
but obſerve, that the Space between 
each Letter appear to the Eye, nearly 
equal in Area to the White, 'contain'd 
in the o or 1. 1 

The principal Joinings and Meet- 
ings of e ; 

Firſt, When two right lin'd Letters 
meet, and join in the Middle; as, ut, 
J, mu, ni, ib, Sc. the Diſtance is e- 
qual to the Width of 3. 

Secondly, When two Ovals meet, as, 
00, ve, bo, og, Sc. The Diſtance is 
equal to half u. 


| Thirdly, When the Oyal and the 
right 
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right lind meet, as, oi, vi, bu, on, fo, 
lo, &c. the Diſtance is equal to 4 of 


the Width of u. 8 

Fourthly, When the right lin'd meet 
and joyn with a Turn at the Top of the 
following Letters, as, an, an, in, my, 
&c. the Diſtance is equal to u, and 4 


u, the half being allow d for the Turn 


at the Top, and the joining Stroke; 
but when they come before x, or 5, or 
S, as in ux, 12, &c. then the Diſtance 
is about x, and + of n. | 

Fifthly, When half oval Letters 
come before thoſe that are right lin d; 
and join in the Middle, as, ci, eu, xt; 


&c. the Diſtance is equal to 2, and 


half 2, but when they join with a 
Turn at the Top, as, ew, xn, cy, &c. 
about the Thickneſs of the full Stroke 
may be allow'd for the Tum, and 
when they come before the 5, x, or S, 
as, eg, e, eg, the Diſtance is near 
twice the Width of s. — 
Move your Hand, and turn lightly 


upon the End of your Little Finger, 
and endeavour to make a whole Let⸗ 
ter at one continu'd' Stroke, and give 
the full, and ſmall Strokes. without 


turning, or taking off the Pen ; but 


mM When 


Mi 


F 1% A lutroduction to the 

Kt J When your Hand Wants eaſing, you 
a, for your Conveniency, take off 
the Pen, tho it be in the Middle of a 
ter, yet never in a full Stroke, but 
only where it may be centinu'd with- 
out being afterwards diſcern'd, or any 

Ways prejudicial to the Letter. | 
Let the Hair-Strokes of the #, m, 
Sc. be carried out from about the 
Middle of the Body Stroke, and let the 
Turn at the Top and Bottom of the 
laſt Stroke, as well as the other Turns 
of that Kind be alike, and then there 
will be an Agreement between the Fine, 
as there is between the Body Strokes. 


T, he ITatian Haxw. 


This Hand is written with the ſame 
Pen, as the Round Hand, only the Nib 
- ſomewhat finer, and the Sht longer, 
that the Shades may be made at once, 
without daubing, and After-Touches. 
The greateſt Difference between this, 
and the Round Hand is, that the Width 
of the o and u are equal, and is about 
0 fourth Part of their Slope Height; 
and alſo that the Hair-Strokes that con- 
nect the conſtituent Parts of m, u, Kc. 
muſt be turned off near the Top, _ 
a+ :34F* . e 
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the Diſtance of the Letters near the 
Width of the m. 

The Slope and fundamental Letters, 


and the Joinings the fame with the 
Round Hand. 


The ENGROSSING or SECRETARY 
Hand. 


This Hand is written with a firm- 


ſhort-ſlit Pen, whoſe Nib is rather 
broader than the right lin'd Body Stroke, 


and the outward Part thereof next the % 


Thumb ſomewhat the ſhorteſt. 


In writing this Hand it is very ne- 


ceſſary to hold the Pen more upright, © 
with the fore and middle Fingers morg 
bending than in the Round Hands, and 


the Pen a little on one Side upon the "ay 4 vl 


ſhorteſt Part of the Nib. 


Let the Letters ſtand exactly per- * 


pendicular to the Line. 


"at 


The o and 1 are both included i in a 444 ; 


Square. 
1 he fundamental Letters are o, u, 

D, 

Tt he Thickneſs of the perpendicular 


Strokes, about one fiſth Part of the 
Height of the 3. 


* 
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Let Ahe 25 at the TR — Bot- 
of the u, m, Sc. be exactly equal, 
Uthe Hair-Strokes yyill run parallel. 
Let the Back-Strokes of the o, d, &, 
"Sc be made at once, and near as thick 
das the oppoſite dark Strokes. 
Let the Length of / and j be twice 
,the Length of the u, and not exceed 
22 T of it. 
Let not the Width of the Stems ex- 
1 ed the Bounds of x. 
3 + Let the Diſtance between the Letters 
| 12 equal to the Diſtance from Stroke 
Stroke of the u, the Circular Letters 
ted, which are regulated as in the 


Hi Round Hand. 
* The Fidunkks. 


Obſerve that your Figures be always 
made conſiderably larger than your 
== Writing : and when they ſtand in Co- 
blamns by themſelves in Books of Ac- 
WF compts they look beſt when upright ; 
but when mix'd with Writing, ome- 
= what leaning. The making o a 
Figure is as commendable as the wri- 


WV. 
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